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White Heather: a Novel. Chaps. XXXIIIL-XXXVI. 449 
By WILLIAM BLAcK 

The Poor Collector. .......... . 481 
By P. G. HAMERTON 

L’Affaire Spinks . 


By BeRNARD HaAstTIE 


My Garden Wall. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop 


Balzac at the Odéon . 
3y CHARLES HERVEY 
Prince Otto: a Romance. Book II. Chap XIV. 
Book III. Chap. I. . . «ews 
By R. L. STEVENSON 
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THE SEEMING MYSTERY OF 
“CHOLERA AND FEVER. 


HE OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE 
THE BLOOD, as a scavenger might sweep the streets ; 


matter is left floating in the blood; under these circumstances, should 
the poison germ of Cholera or Fever be absorbed, then the disease 
results; on the contrary, anyone whose liver and other organs are in 
a normal or healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same 
condition as to the contagious influences and yet escape Cholera and 
Fever. This, I consider, explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery 
m) that persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable 
s for the Development of Cholera or Fever, who in fact live in the 
midst of it, escape unscathed, Cholera and Fever may be compared 
fs to a weed (and a very ugly one too), but even weeds will not grow on 
solid flagstones; and what I contend for is this, that a person may be 
& subjected to the influence of the specific poison—that is, the germ of 
Cholera or Fever—and not contract the disease. Why? Because his 
secretions were in a thoroughly normal condition, and consequently 
the poison could not take root, any more than a weed could do on a 
flagstone; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil (that 
4 ix, disordered secretions. &c.) very favourable for the disease, and still 
he escapes. Why? Be ause the soil was prepared, but there was no 
seed. Hence the importance and great value of ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 
which, under all circumstances, keeps the secretions normal ; if only 
= as a preventive against and sure remedy for poisoned blood, biliousness, 
™ sick headache, &c., no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


REMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure 
or vitiated air, errors of eating or drinking, «&c., by natural 
means. No one is safe without having at hand some efficient means 
of warding off BLOOD POISUNS, After a very patient and careful 
observation, extending over many years, of the effects of ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not 
a single travelling trunk or portmauteau would be without it. 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL 
LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.— We have for 

the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and 
have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance 
only was one of our party attacked with Fever during that period, and 

‘ that happened after eur supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When 
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< { BLS \ making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or 
= -" tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit Salt 
two and three times a day. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blooi cool and healthy, and 
wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm 
belief in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommenied it to others.—Yours truly, 
Commander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., His Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. DAvipson, Superintendent 
Siamese Government Telegraphs. Bangkok, Siam, May 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.’ 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.— After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great desl of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that Nave tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYs, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


‘ OW TO AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING,’— 

*I travel by rail between twenty and thirty thousand miles each year, and in my opinion there is no 
mode of travelling so debilitating to the human system as that. For a long time I suffered from nervousness, 
sluggish liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After 
trying many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so 
(nine months ago) I may indeed say I am a new man. and now I never consider my portmanteau packed unless 
there is a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT init. I think it right to recommend it every way--hence this letter ; 
for I am sure it needs but tu be tried, and no traveller would think of being without so great a friend in all cases 


of need. I enclose my card, and am faithfully yours, TRuTH. The Trossachs Hotel, Loch Katrine, Callander, N.B., 
27th June 1883.’ 


UCCESS IN LIFE.— A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 

of «bominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the origina? closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’ —ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 
CAUTION.—£xamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRA NT B. BREATH, HE ALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 





CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


NEW SONGS. 


*The excessive beauty of these ie ge aerate will ensure them{Thigh distinction in 
the musical world,’ 


FAIRY TALES. 


A. H. BEHREND. 


PILGRIM LANE. 


BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


MANY A MILE AWAY. 


BY 
CIRO PINSUTI. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


BY 
THEO. BONHEDUR. 


IMPORTANT.—In consequence of the unprecedented demand for these charming New Songs 
from all parts of the World, and owing to the large number of orders on hand, the Publishers 
were compelled to print the enormous and unprecedented fipst Edition of 50,000 Copies. 




















Keys for all Voices, 24 stamps each. Of all Musicsellers in the World, or from the Publishers, 


W. MORLEY & CO., 269 Regent Street, W., and 70 Upper Stet, N. 
A 








Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
3y FRIEDRICH LIST. Translated from the original German by SAMPSON 
8. LLOYD, M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
*.* Tho Author of this book combats the opinions of Adam Smith and the French Economists, 
and offers a systematic and scientifie defence of the principle of moderate and well-regulated 
protection of native manufacturing industry. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION of POLI- 
TICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great 


Families to the Advent of Democracy. 
By ARTHUR CRUMP. §68vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected Essays. 


By Lady VERNEY. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 16s. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; 


Or, Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and suitablo to all oecupations, large 
or smail. By HENRY P. DUNSTER, M.A., Vicar of Wood-Bastwick, Norfolk. 
Crown 8yo. 5s, 

AN AGRICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK. 
To assist Candidates in preparing for the Science and Art and other Examinations in 


Agriculture. By WILLIAM CHARLES TAYLOR, Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Aspatiia, Carlisle. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Condition, and 


Prospects. 
By EDMUND NOBLE. Fep. &vo. ds. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES: 
A Sequel to ‘The TROJAN WAR.’ By Prof. C. WITT, Head Master’ of the Alstadt 
Gymnasium, Konigsberg. Translated from the German by FRANCES YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


The ESSENTIALS of HISTOLOGY, Descriptive and 
Practical: for the Use of Students. 


By E. A. SCHAFFER, F.R.S. Jodrell Professor of Physiology in University College, 
London; Editor of the Histological portion of Quain’s ‘Anatomy.’ With 281 Illustrations 
on Wood. 8vo. 6s., or Interleaved with drawing paper for the convenience of Students, 
price 8s. 6d. 


OUR DWELLINGS, HEALTHY and UNHEALTHY. 
Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By CATHERINE M., 
BUCKTON, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of ‘ Health in the House 

&e. With 39 Illustrations, Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
LIFE of SIR WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, Knut. LL.D. 
D.C.L. M.R.LA. 


Andrews . ougeigy of Astronomy in the Uni versity of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of 
Jreland, . &e.; ineluding Selections from his Poems, Correspondence, and Miscel- 
laneous W ritinge. By ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A. Sub-Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin, and formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. (3 vols.) Vol. IL. 
8vo. 158. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The EUMENIDES of ZSCHYLUS: 
A Critical Edition, with Metrical English Translation. By JOHN F. DAVIES, M.A, 
Univ. Dubl.; Lit.D, Q.U.I,; F.R.U.I.; Professor of Latin in the Queen’s College * 
_ Galway. Sv0. 78. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
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SMITH, ELDER, o& GO.S PUBLICATIONS. 








* One of the most entertaining books of the year’ —Tar Stanparp. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Georce 


C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 


crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition, Witha Portrait, Large 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO 


SCHOOL LIFE. By Ropeat FarQuHarsoy, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., late Lecturer on Materia 


Medica at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, &c. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


Volumes I, to III. (Abbadie—Beadon), 


Royal 8vo. price 12s. 6d, each in 


*,* VOLUME IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES 
AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


LA MANCHA. 


DON QUIXOTE OF 


By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Jonn Ormssy, Translator of ‘ The Poem of the Cid.’ 


4 volumes, 8vo. prive 12s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER: THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB; DENIS DUVAL. 


Tilustrated by the Author 


and Frederick Walker. To which is added AN ESSAY ON THE WRITINGS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


by Lesiig STEPHEN. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 
The SMALL HOUSEatALLINGTON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Antnony 
TROLLOPE. 
The CLAVERINGS. By 


TROLLOPE. 


TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author 


of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
NO NAME, By Wiuxt Cottrss. 
ARMADALE. By Wuxte Cottiss. 
AFTER DARK. By Wuxi Cottins. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Hoxme Lex. 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. 


J. H. RipDELL, 


ANTHONY 





Each Volume containing Tour Illustrations. 


CARITA. By Mrs. Otrenanr. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcarer Vetry, 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 
LOVE THE DEBT. By Bast. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs, 


GASKELL. 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxett. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasxert. 
CRANFORD, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. GASKELL. 


MARY BARTON, and other Stories, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


RUTH—THE GREY WOMAN, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELM.. 


LIZZIE LEIGH—A DARK NIGHT’S 
WORK, and other Stories. By Mrs, GASKELL. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloch, price 2s. 6d. each; or fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, price 2s. each, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S Popular Library of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS. 


Han¢y Volumes, printed in clear bo'd type, on good paper. 
Comprising Works by some of the most eminent Mudern Writers, including— 


The BRONTE SISTERS, 
W. M. THACKERAY. | LEIGH HUN 
GEORGE ELIOT. | WILKIE COLLINS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | HOLME LEE. 
Mrs, GASKELL. 

E, LYNN LINTON. 


ee ae 8. MACQUOID, 


| ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
| The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 


| HAMILTON AIDE. 
The AUTHOR of ‘ The ROSE GARDEN, 
| The AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN.,’ 
| W. E. NORRIS, 
| The AUTHOR ot ‘JOHN HERRING’ 
. &e. 


*.* Detailed Lists of the Books post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Price 2s. each boards; or 2s. 6d. cloth. 


By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 





Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 
Endymion. | Contarini Fleming. 
Coningsby. | Alroy. 
Sybil. | The Young Duke. 
Tancred. | Vivian Grey. 
Venetia. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
By JAMES PAYN. | By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Thicker than Water. In Trust. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Mademoiselle Mori. | Atherstone Priory. 
The Atelier du Lys. | The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 


Unawares. | The Burgomaster’s Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. | 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Price One Shilling each sewed; or One Shilling and Sixpence cloth. 


Digby Grand. | Holmby House. 
General Bounce. | The Interpreter. 
The Gladiators. | Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. | The Queen’ s Maries. 





By BRET HARTE. 


By Shore and Sedge. On the Frontier. 
1. An Apostle of the Tules. 1. At the Mission of San Carmel. 
2. Sarah Walker. 2. A Biue Grass Penelope. 
8. A Ship of ’49. 3. Leftout on Lone Star Mountain. 
Price OnE SHILLING sewed. Price One SHILLING sewed. 


In the Carquinez Woods. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 





Miss SEWELL’S STORIES and TALES. 


Price 3s, 6d. each cloth, gilt edges, 


Amy Herbert. | Ivors. 

Gertrude. | Katharine Ashton. 

The Harl’s Daughter. Margaret Percival. 

The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. 
Cleve Hall. Ursula. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & 


SECOND EDITION. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Small fep. 5s. 


‘The especial charm of these verses is their perfect naturalness. They are vritten almost entirely from the 
child’s point of view. They do not talk about children as mothers or tutors might talk, Lut the children speck 
themselves.’—GUARDIAN. 


POEMS: Third Series. 
By JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. is. 


‘ A new volume of poems from the pen of jMiss Ingelow will be read by ail persons interested in poetry...... 
Mnch thoughtful and individual verse is to be found in this latest work of a poet whore name takes deserved 
rank,’—ATHEN ZUM, 


A BOOK on ANGLING;; or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing 
in every branch; including full Illustrated Lists of 
Salmon Flies. 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS. New Edition, revised and enlarged. With Portrait and 
16 Plates (6 coloured). Post 8vo. lis. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its Application to Terres- 
trial Substances, and the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 

Familiarly explained by the late Dr. H. SCHELLEN,. Translated from the Third 
Enlarged and Revised German Edition by Janz and Carutine Lassety. Edited, with 
Notes, by Captain W. de W. Anyny, R.E. F.R.S. Second English Edition with Additions. 
With 291 Woodcuts, 14 Plates (5 coloured), including ANcstrém’s and Cornv’s Maps, 
8yo. 31s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. 
By R. 8. CULLEY, Member Inst. C.E. late Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the 
Post Office. Eighth Edition, completely revised. With 135 Weodcuts and 17 Plates. 
8vo. 16s, 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. 
By LOWIS D’A. JACKSON, Civil Engineer, Author of ‘Aid to Survey Practice,’ 
‘Canal and Culvert Tables,’ &c. With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s, 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS, F.R.S. With numerous Engravings and 
Facsimiles. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* The object of this work is to furnish the reader, in a plainly written narrative, with 
details of all that is really known respecting the life of Shakespeare, random conjectures and 
esthetic fancies being excluded. 


CHOUANS et BLEUS. 
By PAUL FEVAL. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Map, for the use of Schools, 
by C. Sanxey, M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The INSPIRATION of SCRIPTURE, an Examination into 


its Meaning, Origin, and Theories thereon. 
By the Rev. RICHARD W. HILEY, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Yorkshire. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, with 


Five Books of the Nibelungenlied. 
Edited and Annotated by ALBERT M. SELSS, Ph.D., M.A., and Professor of German 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. ds. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


60'S NEW BOOKS, 






































LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS AND LIFE. 


Only Authorised and ach Editions. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume :— 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 64. gilt edges, 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated by S. Hares, 1s. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courtuorg-Bowen, M.A. 2s. 67. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 


the SECOND :— 
Student's Edition, 2 vols. crown Syo. 12s. | Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, | 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo £4. | 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 





Popular Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. 62. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself:— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 4s. 6d, 
Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. ! 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited 
by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5. 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G. O. Trevetyan, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryan, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO 
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EPOCHS 


HISTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Bart., M.A., 


OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 


and by C. Sanxey, M.A. 


Ten Volumes, fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius, and 
Sulla, 

Capes’s Early Roman Empire, 
jrom the Assassination of Julius Cesar to 
the Assassination of Domitian. 

Capes’s Roman Empire of the 
Second Century, or the Age of the Anto- 
nines, 

Cox’s Greeks and the Persians. 

Cox’s Athenian Empire, from the 
Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. 


MODERN HISTORY. 


16 vols. fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


EPOCHS OF 
Edited by C. Corpecx, M.A. 
Church’s Beginning of the Middle 


Ages. 
Cox’s Crusades. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. 


Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster 
and York. 


Gardiner’s Thirty Years’ War. 

Gardiner’s First Two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution. 

Gardiner’s (Mrs.) French Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1795. 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and 


Western Europe frcm 1678 to 1697. 
« 





Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian 


Empire. 


Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by 
the Gauls, 


Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 
Sankey’s Spartan and Theban 


fupremacies. 


Smith’s (Bosworth) Rome, Car- 


thage, and the Punic Wars. 


Johnson’s Normans in Europe. 
Longman’s Frederick the Great 


and the Seven Years’ War. 

Ludlow’s War of American In- 
dependence, 1775-1783. 

McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 
1830-1850, 

Morris’s Age of Anne. 

Seebohm’s Protestant Revolu- 


tion. 


Stubbs’ Early Plantagenets. 
Warburton’s Edward the Third. 





EPOCHS 


OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Manprit Creicnton, M.A, 


Powell’s Early England to the 


Norman Conquest. Price 1s. 


Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a 
Continental Power, from the Conquest to 
the Great Charter, 1066-1216. Price 9d. 


Rowley’s Rise of the People and 
the Growth of Parliament, from the Great 
Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 
1215-1485. Price 9d. 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and 


the Reformation, 1485-1603, Price 9d, 


Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle 
—, Absolute Monarchy, 1603 to 1688, 
rice 9d. 


Rowley’s Settlement of the Con- 
stitution, from 1689 to 1784, Price 9d. 


Tancock’s England during the 
American and European Wars, from 1765 to 
1820. Price 9d. 


Browning’s Modern 
from 1820 to 1874. Price 9d. 


England, 


*,* Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


THE 


SHILLING 


HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND; 


Beirg an Introductory Volume to the Series of ‘ Epochs of English History.’ 


By the 


tev. Manpett Creicuton, M.A. Fep. 8yo. 1s, 





London ; 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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STANDARD DICTIONARIES AND ATLASES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 











Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., beg to call special attention to the following 
List of Standard Dictionaries for School use :— 


WHITE'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


LATIN-ENGLISH _... ove one ae ..» Imperial 16mo. pp. 656, 3s, 
ENGLISH-LATIN x be. sae bie ss pp. 392, 3s, 
COMPLETE _..... me ” pp. 1,048, 5s, 


CONTANSEAU'S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
CONTANSEAU'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

P 18mo, pp. 632, 1s. 6d. 
BLACKLEY AND FRIEDLANDER’S PRACTICAL GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 1,180, 3s, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S (Ff. W.) POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


FOUNDED ON BLACKLEY AND FRIEDLANDER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY. 
18mo. pp. 788, 2s, 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty- 
three Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries a te and noting all the chief places of Historical, Commercial, or Social 
interest. Edited by the Rey. G. Butter, D.D., Canon of Winchester, and formerly 
Principal of Liverpool College. The Maps by FE. Wetter. F.R.G.S Imperial 8vo. or 
imperial 4to. 5s, 

*,* Two New Maps are included in the present Edition of this Atlas, viz. Central Asia, 
and Upper Egypt, Nubia, Soudan, &c. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty- 
eight entirs!y New Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Wetxer, F.R.G.S. Edited 
by the Rev. G. Butter, D.D. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL ATLAS. Edited by C. Cotpeck, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master of Harrow School, and 
Editor of ‘ Epochs of Modern History.’ With 101 Mapsand Plans (63 Coloured), 4to. 5s, 

‘ This Atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto available in England. —SaTrurDAY REVIEW. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SOUTHALL’S«-« | “FORTHE BLoop 11S THE LIFE? 
Sanitary Towels 
Mewtctiee, FOP Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Es‘ablishments Everywhere, 
pom - a of Oued ~~. Tewsis a nize Civenter, SS 
ntaining monisais from edica. en rotessiona' 
Nurses, &., by Parcels Post. for 1/3 or 2/3; Six Pack Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all imparities, 
and 13/6 ; from the Patentees and Sole San} -b- ———— from ep py oh — RA 8 
Sores of all is, Skin an iseases, ‘ects 
SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham. | are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
Wholesale (SHARP. PERRIN. & CO.. 31 Old Change; parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
Agents, TAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London. the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
@F or Sgn against useless and injurious imitations, | ®4dress for 83 or 132 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
each Packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. MIDLAND CouNTIES’ Dave ComPaxy, Lincoln, 


Crown 8yo. pp. 972, 3s. 6d. 





























DR. DE SANCTIS’S 


RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


PREPARED FROM THE RECIPE OF THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 





The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sanctis’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
b2en tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered 
for general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles; the excruciating pain in these 
complaints is greatly relieved within a few hours after administration. 





Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. i4d. and 2s, 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LoNDON, and forwarded free of 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 1s, 2d. or 2s. 10d. 


THE ‘THORNCLIFFE.’ THE ‘ECONOMIST.’ 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 


These Ranges are the most perfect 
| and economical inthe market. Being 
constructed on scientific p incip:es 
they possess every requisite for 
Roasting. Baking, Boiling, Stewing, 
&e. Ail the flues are ascending, thus 
giving an uniform heat to the Hot 
Plate and round the Ovens, also fur- 
nishing a good supply of lot Woter. 
They can be used either as open or & 
S| close fire Ranges. ‘The * Thorne liffe’ g 
is fixed in ne aly all parts of the k inz- 
dom, and giving great sx tis action. 
The ‘ Econcmist’ requires 1-0 brick- 
work, and only consumes 2 lbs. of 
coal per hour when in fu!l wo:k 














Tilustrated Catalogues with Tes‘imonials on ay plication. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 


THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 
19 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WesTMINSTER, S.W.; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD. 


DRY-CUVEE SPECIALE-— spur, 


36s. per Dozen. 
Selected HIGH-CLASS SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE, ary, delicate wine. Strongly recommended for Invalids 


and others advised to use light, dry, sparkling wine. For the large class who like sparkling wine at meals, we 
respectfully draw attention toit. They will be surprised at its elegance and quality. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 
LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord St.; MANCHESTER, 26 Market St.; BIRMINGHAM, 83 High St. 











VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


Sa By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
TRADE MARK IREGISTERED) have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
Established 1835. numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it. being 
A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. ? 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 


and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Bold by all Chemists at 
home and abroad. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATIWNA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FAcuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNOHEON, (T 
Supp:ER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, "Feeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such miztures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable y austeiate Jeeoertice, and is specially adapted for 

arly Brea 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. > 38, 6s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
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SUMMER GLASGOW 


TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of the run 
of all the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands at which they may call during the time specified. 
One Week, £3; Two Weeks, £5 ; or Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


| THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


New Steamship ‘GRENADIER,’ 

















Claymore, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier, Staffa, 
Columba, Inveraray Castle, | Mountaineer, Glengarry, Linnet, Lochness, Glencoe, 
Tona, mdolier, Islay, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Clansman, 











Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway; affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Seavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d, and 1s, Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor. DAvID MacBRAyYNk, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow, 













KEATINGS 
POWDER 





NURSE EDDA'’S 


INFANT’S 
Perfectly harntess; it may be uscd 
Jr ¢ ly U8 OF LE a8 di ired. 
Gutrantcel entirely free {rom any opiates 0 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its eflect ts 


stant in relieving Infants from 

GRIPES, WIND AND COLIC. 

Price e Is. fe ry Bottle at all Chemists’ ,or free by 
arcels Post: same price, 12 stamps to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul’s,London. 

















Sold intins6:l/-%2/6 

















HIMROD’S 


CURB FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earlof Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real relief’ 
he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
Brirish Drerér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Raward Street. Newgate Street. London. B.O. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
2 » (Established upwards of 40 years.) 
aed ; Effectually promotes the growth and 
J.J.BELL &C'| beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
SECRETE a@ vigorous action in the capillary 
OIL , vessels prevents its falling or be- 
{, coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
PROMOTES |; — ae but — is bene- 
cial to the preservation of the hair. 
| GROWTH 4 Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
\OF THE HAIR per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 





FNEWBERY asong Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 


| LONDON 
E.c. 


2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
| 1 King ae nage Newgate 'st., 
LON , B.C 
Established A, D. ‘18. 





‘a 
A 








Jenny Linp, — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Losenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F, NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746. 
1l 













SPECIALITIES 
FOR ALL 


Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad, 


THE YEAR 
ROUND, 














OR Removal of Hair, without the use of the Razor, from the At 2 
JACKSON'S F Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin, Pd 
R U R MW A The activity of this DrPr.aTory is notable ; it works 1s. 2 d 
: without noise ; it leaves a whole skin and a ciean complexion. ° 
. NEAT and Antiseptic fashion of perfuming a House ; one of 
JACKSON'S those rare cases of Ancient Custom and Modern Science At 6d. 
INCENSE] “ita ix accord. ee Inland Post 
When smouldering, these Spills yield a fragrance which 
SPILLS. diffuses itself throughout a room, charging the atmosphere 7d. 
with sweet odours. Fi 
JACKSON’S OR taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all At 6d., 1s., 
Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery; Furs, d 2s. 6d 
oves, Slippers, Books, an anuscripts it cleans q 
BENZINE | Gloves, Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts ‘it cl = eek 
RECT with equal success. It may be freely used to wash eee 2a, 
° Gilt surfaces, to which water is destructive. $d. extra. 















(ura ~ 
Prince Albert’s 
Cachoux. / 






















Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance, 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 
“ Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 
















| SIXPENCE, 






At 


by Post 
7d. 





JACKSON’S 
CHINESE 
DIAMOND 


‘CEMENT, 


For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, and what not. 


T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
set. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years. 


AT 
6d. and 1s. 
Inland Post 
14 Pence. 





JACKSON'S 


FRENCH 
LIQUID GLUE. 





[He ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 


Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 
ee erie for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to 
a es leg. 


6d. and 1s. 
Parcels Post 


3d. extra. 








1885, 





FROM THE LABORATORY OF 


THOMAS JACKSON, 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER, 















f ssa 
|'ABROAD 


at Letter Rates. 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR HEADACHE, SEA OR BILIOUS SICKNESS. CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
LASSITUDE, LOW SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS, prevents and quickly 
relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and 
various other altered CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. ‘It 


‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


‘ for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In a few days I was quite well.’—Eztract from a letter of 
C. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGEYS PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, DowsinG, CARR JACKSON, MILNE, and others have given unqualified testimony 
in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.Cc. 


THE ‘FACILE’ SAFETY BICYCLE 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT). 


HE ‘FACILE’ has been amply proved by the 

many wonderful performances accomplished on 

it, to be absolutely the best machine for all classes 

of riders, combining in the highest degree the 

essentials of Safety, Speed, and Comfort, together 

with many incidental advantages, All are invited 

to try the machine by hiring one on terms stated 

_ in descriptive pamphlet, which will be sent post-free 
= on application. 


: e— SOLE MANUFACTURERS, TRADE MARK, 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
N.B.—The longest distance ever covered on the road in one day on any machine, viz.. 266} Miles in 


24 Hours was ridden ona‘ FACILE.’ During 1884 ten ‘one-day’ road rides of over 200 miles were made on 
this wonderiul machine, the average of these being about 220 miles in one day. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


























PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, Mental and Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dispels Languor and Depression. 
Bottles, 16 doses, 2s. 6d. ; next size, double quantity, 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. Insist on having Pepper's * Tonic.’ 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of biliousness, 
and all symptoms of congestion of the liver, pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appetite. It sete the liver 
in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying scurf and encouraging qowth of new hair. Loukas surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
= AWARDS. 











THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
pe OF MERIT, 
MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bed 


steads, 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. The ‘ Excelsior’ Hos 


| ital Beds. 
Iilustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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MUTTON VEAL & CHICKEN. | x 
Ke mal SEA STURTLE Sour meee fe ‘ 
—— pMEAT LOZENCES & et © aes 
















“PERFECTION! 





WITHOUT HEAT. 


No Trouble, y2t introduced tor Whiten- 
_ a Benutitat — 
? an autit7ing the 
cay WWALTON’S || Sirpiczion’ nt 
cting 
FLORA NIGRA Skin from the ill 
Claims to be the only successful f sud- 
pretation pgm the above 
advantages for jy _——_. 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, & 
It can be used with any ent invalu- 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be | able 
yemeved without destroying the 


“ a ay to Hotels and 
Lenndrios, price Is., 2s. 6d., to 2is. 

Fost free for 13 stamps. Sold 
Chemists and | Stationers, $c. 


Price 2s 





PURITY ! 


MARKING INK | g,1OpERMA 


Has suverseded everything 












cooling 


qualiticn wil 


Post free 33 stam 
Sold by all Chemists and Fofeneve. Chemists, and Ironmongers. 


“SIMPLICITY1 


BLECTRO- PLATING AND 
GILDING 4: AT HOME, 


WALTON’S 
Chiiblairs, ARGENT INE 


Chapped | Will Xe-silver all kinds of Plated 
Bands, Cracked | Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 


ness, Pimpl Lamps, Harness, Urn ~—* Trin- 


Scurvy, sh, a — ’ 
sightly ' disfigurements | WALTON’S AURINE, 
(natural or accidental) on the | A Solution of Gold for Re-gildi ing 
A neck, arms, and hands. | cheap gomeileny. Silver, &c., eq’ 
and refreshing | to solid Gold. When ladies wish 
be found a great | tochange Silver Trinkets intoGold, 
luxury a" the promenede or drive. | this will be found most convenient. 


7s. 6d., &e. Price 2s.6d. and 5s. 6d. 
for 33 Stamps. Sold by Silveremthe, 

















THE ORICINAL 
U S) 2 & ONLY GENUINE 


WRIGHT S%::: 
*,COAL TAR 





Se SOAP 
sthenune nee THE ENTIRE: MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THECURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 


PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER; 
W.V. WRICHE a ce SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 




















the most Eminent 
; > 


0; 
A 
~ 
% 
2 
= 
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LADIES TRAVELLING, 
O/ all Ladies’ Oufitters. 
By Wholes: ale Agents, Gast, Black & Co. 
= ondon Wall, E. 
1 dozen 2'3. 6 i™ zen 12/6. from ‘is ole Consignees, 
ES SING ER & NEUBURGER, 
11 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. Wholesale Deptt only. 






HARTMAN N’S 





HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL 


DIAPERS. 


2 Per 
Dozen. 


Being thus by far cheaper 
than the usual 
expenditure for washing. 
INDISPENSABLE TO 









a} 


Aue uvy} 10339q syvads 
yorqa ‘Axyun0d ey} qnoysnomyy 


s[vjidsopy Suypvay oy [[V Uy posn 
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FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND 18 


DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER 1883. 


CONTENT S, 
PAGE 


WHITE HEATHER: ANOVEL. By WILLIAM BLACK ., . ° ° - 449 


Chapter XXXIIT.—A Message. 
- XXXIV.—In Glasgow Town. 
” XXXV.—A Resolve. 
» XXXVI.—A Bolder Step. 


THE Poor CoLuector, By P. G. HAMERTON . . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 481 


L’AFFAIRE SPINKS. By BERNARD HASTIE 

My GARDEN WALL. By the Rev. J. G. Woop 

BALZAC AT THE OpD£ON. By CHARLES HERVEY 

Prince OrTo: A RoMANCE. By R. L. STEVENSON . ° > . + 540 
Book IT.—Of Love and Politics. 

Chapter XIV.—Relates the Cause and Outbreak of the Revolution. 


Book IIT.—Fortunate Misfortune. 
Chapter I.—Princess Cinderella. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00,'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, 


EDITED BY HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
Assistep By ALFRED E, T. WATSON, 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxz or Breavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. With 


Contributions from the EaArL or SUFFOLK AND BenksHink, Rev. E. W, L, Davies, Dieny Couns, and 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Illustrated by J. SrurGESs and J. CHARLTON, Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Large Paper Edition, sma!l 4to. price 28s, half-bound ; only 250 Copies printed. Subscribers’ names will be 
entered in the order in which they are received. [On Oct. 1. 

FISHING. By H. Cuotmonperey-Pennett, late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries. With 


Contributions by the MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. Francis, M.A. Major TREHERNE, and G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies. Vol. 1. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish, [On Nov. 1, 








*y* Other Volumes in preparation, 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND. Shewing the Succession, 
Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. With about Sixteen Hurdred Portraits, Shields of 
Arms, and Autographs, By Jamrs I. DoyLg. VoLs. I-III. Dukes—Viscounts, Large Paper Edition, 
Imp. 4to. price FirrerN GUINEAS, [Jn October, 


FRIENDS AND FOES FROM FAIRYLAND. By.the Right Hon. Lorp 
BrapournE, Author of ‘ Higglcedy-Piggledy,’ ‘ Whispers from Fairyland,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations 
by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 


[Jn the press. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty 
Years of a Parliamentary Republic in the 17th Century. By M. A‘yTonIN LEFEVRE PONTALIS. Trans- 
lated from the French by S. EZ. and A. STEVENSON. Two vols, 8yo, [In October. 

THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPI:E: being the Story of the Fourth Crusade, 
By Epwin Peans, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and 
Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

HORSE AND MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By the Rey. J. G. Woon, 
M.A. Author of ‘Homes without Hanes’ &c, With Illustrations. 8vo. [On Octoter 31, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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A sweet Tobacco of the highest class 
he excellent either in Pipe or Cigarette. 


Four Seasons’ 


“ Szoeet when the Morn is grey, 
Sweet when they’ ve cleared away Manu factured In Bond 
Lunch; and at close of Day b 
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White Heather: 


A NOVEL, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A MESSAGE. 


LEAR and brilliant in their blue and white are these shining 
northern skies; and the winds that come blowing over the 
moorland are honey-scented from the heather; and the wide 
waters of the Loch are all of a ruffled and shimmering silver, with 
a thin fringe of foam along the curving bays: And this is Love 
Meenie that comes out from the cottage and comes down to the 
road; with perhaps less of the wild-rose tint in her cheeks than 
used to be there, and less of the ready light of gladness that used 
to leap into her blue-grey eyes ; but still with that constant gen- 
tleness of expression that seems to bring her into accord with all 
the beautiful things in the landscape around her. And indeed, 
on this particular morning, she is cheerful enough; walking 
briskly ; chatting to the ancient terrier that is trotting at her 
side; and equably regarding, now the velvet~soft shadows that 
steal along the sunlit slopes of Clebrig, and now the wheeling and 
circling of some peewits that have been startled from their marshy 
haunts by the side of the stream. 

‘And who knows but that there may be a message or a bit 
of news for us this morning?’ she says to the faithful Harry. 
‘For yonder comes the mail. And indeed it’s well for you, my 
good little chap, that you can’t understand how far away Glasgow 
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is; I suppose you expect to see your master at any minute, at 
every turn of the road. And if he should send you a message— 
or Maggie either—how am I to tell you ?’ 

The pretty Nelly is at the door of the inn, scattering food to 
the fowls. 

‘It’s a peautiful moarning, Miss Douglas,’ she says. 

And here is Mr. Murray, with his pipe, and his occultly 
humorous air. 

‘ And are you come along for your letters, Miss Meenie?’ he 
says. ‘Ay, ay, it is not an unusual thing for a young leddy to be 
anxious about a letter—it is not an unusual thing at ahl.’ 

And now the mail-car comes swinging up to the door; the 
one or two passengers alight, glad to stretch their legs; the letter- 
bags are hauled down, and Miss Douglas follows them indoors. 
Mrs. Murray, who acts as post-mistress, is not long in sorting out 
the contents. 

‘ Two for me ?” says Meenie. ‘And both from Glasgow? Well, 
now, that does not often happen.’ 

But of course she could not further interrupt the post-mistress 
in the performance of her duties; so she put the letters in her 
pocket ; passed out from the inn and through the little crowd of 
loiterers ; and made for the high road and for home. She’was in 
no hurry to open these budgets of news. Such things came but 
once in a while to this remote hamlet ; and when they did come 
they were leisurely and thoroughly perused—not skimmed and 
thrown aside. Nevertheless when she got up to the high road, 
she thought she would pause there for just a second, and 
run her eye over the pages, lest there might be some men- 
tion of Ronald’s name. She had heard of him but little of late; 
and he had never once written to her—perhaps he had no excuse 
for doing so. It was through Maggie that from time to time she 
got news of him; and now it was Maggie’s letter that she opened 
first. 

Well, there was very little about Ronald. Maggie was at 
school; Ronald was busy; he seldom came over to the minister’s 
house. And so Meenie, with a bit of a sigh, put the letter into 
her pocket; and turned to theother. But now she was indifferent 
and careless. It was not likely that her sister had anything to 
say about Ronald; for he had not yet called at the house. More- 
over, Mrs. Gemmill, from two or three expressions she had used, 
did not seem anxious to make his acquaintance. 

And then the girl’s breath caught, and she became suddenly pale. 
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‘Drinking himself to death, in the lowest of low company ’— 
these were the words confronting her startled eyes; and the next 
instant she had darted a glance along the road, and another back 
towards the inn, as if with a sudden strange fear that some one had 
overseen. No, she was all alone; with the quickly closed letter in 
her trembling hand; her brain bewildered ; her heart beating ; and 
with a kind of terror on her face. And then, rather blindly, she 
turned and walked away in the other direction—not towards her 
own home; and still held the letter tightly clasped, as if she 
feared that some one might get at this ghastly secret. 

‘ Ronald !—-Ronald !’—there was a cry of anguish in her 
heart ; for this was all too sharp and sudden an end to certain 
wistful dreams and fancies. These were the dreams and fancies 
of long wakeful nights, when she would lie and wonder what was 
the meaning of his farewell look towards her; and wonder if he 
could guess that his going away was to change all her life for her ; 
and wonder, whether, if all things were to go well with him, he 
would come back and claim her love—that was there awaiting 
him, and would always await him, whether he ever came back or 
no. And sometimes, indeed, the morning light brought a joyous 
assurance with it; she knew well why he had not ventured to 
hand her that tell-tale message that he had actually written out 
and addressed to her; but in the glad future, when he could 
come with greater confidence and declare the truth—would she 
allow father, or mother, or any one else to interfere? On these 
mornings the Mudal Water seemed to laugh as it went rippling 
by; it had a friendly sound; she could hear it 





‘ Move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers.’ 


And at such times her favourite and secret reading was of women 
who had been bold and generous with their love ; and she feared 
she had been timid and had fallen in too easily with her mother’s 
schemes for her; but now that she understood herself better— 
now that her heart had revealed itself plainly to her—surely, if 
ever that glad time were to come—if ever she were to see him 
hasten along to the little garden-gate—on the very first moment 
of his arrival—she would not stint her welcome of him? White, 
white were the mornings on which such fancies filled her head; 
and the Mudal laughed along its clear brown shallows ; and there 
was a kind of music in the moorland air. 

‘Drinking himself to death, in the lowest of low company’: 
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black night seemed to have fallen upon her, and a wild bewilder- 
ment, and a crushing sense of hopelessness that shut out for ever 
those fair visions of the future. She did not stay to ask whether 
this might not be a woman’s exaggeration or the mere gossip of a 
strait-laced set ; the blow had fallen too suddenly to let her reason 
about it; she only knew that the very pride of her life, the secret 
hope of her heart, had been in a moment extinguished. And 
Ronald—Ronald that was ever the smartest and handsomest of 
them all—the gayest and most audacious, the very king of all the 
company whithersoever he went—was it this same Ronald who had 
in so short a time become a bleared and besotted drunkard, 
shunning the public ways, hiding in ignoble haunts, with the 
basest of creatures for his only friends? And she—that had been 
so proud of him—that had been so assured of his future—nay, that 
had given him the love of her life, and had sworn to herself that, 
whether he ever came to claim it or no, no other man should take 
his place in her heart—she it was who had become possessed of 
this dreadful secret, while all the others were still imagining that 
Ronald was as the Ronald of yore. She dared not go back to 
Inver-Mudal—not yet, at least. She went away along the high- 
way; and then left that for a path that led alongside a small 
burn ; and by-and-by, when she came to a place where she was 
screened from all observation by steep and wooded banks, she sat 
down there with some kind of vague notion that she ought more 
carefully to read this terrible news; but presently she had flung 
herself, face downward, on the heather, in an utter agony of grief, 
and there she lay and sobbed and cried, with her head buried in 
her hands. ‘Ronald !—Ronald !’ her heart seemed to call aloud 
in its despair; but how was any appeal to be carried to him— 
away to Glasgow town? And was this the end? Was he never 
coming back? The proud young life that promised so fair, to be 
sucked under and whirled away in a black current; and as for her 
—for her the memory of a few happy days spent on Mudal’s banks, 
and years and years of lonely thinking over what might have been. 

A sharp whistle startled her; and she sprang to her feet, and 
hastily dried her eyes. A Gordon setter came ranging through 
the strip of birch-wood, and then its companion; both dogs 
merely glanced at her—they were far too intent on their imme- 
diate work to take further notice. And then it quickly occurred 
to her that, if this were Lord Ailine who was coming along, per- 
haps she might appeal to him—she might beg of him to write to 
Ronald—or even to go to Glasgow—for had not these two been 
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companions and friends? And he was a man—he would know 
what to do—what could she do, a helpless girl? Presently Lord 
Ailine appeared, coming leisurely along the banks of the little 
stream in company with a keeper and a young lad; and when he 
saw her, he raised his cap and greeted her. 

‘Don’t let us disturb you, Miss Douglas,’ said he. ‘ Gather- 
ing flowers for the dinner-table, I suppose ?’ 

‘I hope I have done no harm,’ said she, though her mind was 
so agitated that she scarcely knew what she said. ‘I—TI have 
have not seen any birds—nor a hare either.’ 

‘Harm? No, no,’ he said, good-naturedly. ‘I hope your 
mamma is quite well. There’s a haunch of a roebuck at the lodge 
that Duncan can take along this afternoon—’* 

‘Your lordship,’ said the keeper reprovingly, ‘ there’s Bella 
drawing on to something.’ 

‘Good morning, Miss Douglas,’ he said, quickly, and the 
next moment he was off. 

But even during that brief interview she had instinctively 
arrived at the conclusion that it was not for her to spread about 
this bruit in Inver-Mudal. She could not. This news about 
Ronald to come from her lips—with perhaps this or that keeper 
to carry it on to the inn and make it the topic of general wonder 
there? They would hear of it soon enough. But no one—not 
even anyone in her own household—would be able to guess what 
it meant to her ; as yet she herself could hardly realise it, except 
that all of a sudden her life seemed to have grown dark. 

She had to get back to the cottage in time for the midday 
dinner, and she sate at table there, pale and silent, and with a 
consciousness as of guilt weighing upon her. She even did her 
best to eat something, in order to avoid their remarks and looks ; 
but she failed in that ; and was glad to get away as soon as she 
could to the privacy of her own room. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what’s the matter with Williamina,’ 
Mrs. Douglas said with a sigh. ‘She has not been looking her- 
self for many a day back; and she seems going from bad to 
worse—she ate hardly a scrap at dinner.’ 

Of course it was for the doctor to prescribe. 

‘ She wants a change,’ he said. 

‘A change,’ the little dame retorted with some asperity, for 
this was a sore subject with her. ‘She would have had a change 
long before now, but for her and you together. Three months 
ago I wanted her sent to Glasgow—’ 
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‘Glasgow—for anyone in indifferent health——’ the big 

bland doctor managed to interpolate ; but she would not listen. 

‘I’m sure I don’t understand the girl. She has no proper pride. 
Any other girl in her position would be glad to have such chances, 
and eager to make use of them. But no—she would sooner go 
looking after a lot of cottar’s children than set to work to qualify 
herself for taking her proper place in society ; and what is the 
use of my talking when you encourage her in her idleness ?’ 

‘I like to have the girl at home,’ he said, rather feebly. 

‘There,’ she said, producing a letter and opening it— 
although he had heard the contents a dozen times before. ‘There 
it is—in black and white—a distinct invitation. ‘ Could you let 
Meenie come to us for a month or six weeks when we go to 
Brighton in November? ”’ 

‘Well,’ said the good-natured doctor, ‘ that would be a better 
kind of a change. Sea-air—sunlight—-plenty of society and 
amusement.’ 

‘She shall not go there, nor anywhere else, with my cousin 
and his family, until she has fitted herself for taking such a 
position,’ said the little woman peremptorily. ‘Sir Alexander is 
good-nature itself, but I am not going to send him a half-educated 
Highland girl that he would be ashamed of. Why, the best 
families in England go to Brighton for the winter—everyone is 
there. It would be worse than sending her to London. And 
what does this month or six weeks mean?—Surely it is plain 
enough. They want to try her. They want to see what her 
accomplishments are. They want to see whether they can take 
her abroad with them, and present her at Paris, and Florence, and 
Rome. Every year now Sir Alexander goes abroad at Christmas- 
time ; and of course if she satisfied them she would be asked to 
go also—and there, think of that chance!’ 

‘The girl is well enough,’ said he. 

She was on the point of retorting that, as far as he knew any- 
thing about the matter, Williamina was well enough. But she 
spared him. 

‘No, she has no proper pride,’ the little Dresden-china woman 
continued. ‘And just now, when everything is in her favour. 
Agatha never had such chances. Agatha never had Williamina’s 
good looks. Of course, I say nothing against Mr. Gemmill—he 
is a highly respectable man—and if the business is going on as 
they say it is going, I don’t see why they should not leave Queen’s 
Crescent and take a larger house—up by the West-end Park, 
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And he is an intelligent man, too; the society they have is clever 
and intellectual—you saw in Agatha’s last letter about the artists’ 
party she had—why, their names are in every newspaper—quite 
distinguished people, in that way of life. And at all events, it 
would be a beginning. Williamina would learn something. 
Agatha is a perfect musician—you can’t deny that.’ 

But here the big doctor rebelled ; and he brought the weight 
of his professional authority to bear upon her. 

‘Now, look here, Jane, when I said that the girl wanted a 
change, I meant a change; but not a change to singing-lessons, 
and music-lessons, and German lessons, and Italian lessons, and 
not a change to an atmosphere like that of Glasgow. Bless 
my soul, do you think that kind of change will bring back the 
colour to her cheek, and give her an appetite, and put some kind 
of cheerfulness into her? Queen’s Crescent! She’s not going to 
Queen’s Crescent with my will. Brighton, if you like.’ 

‘Brighton? To get herself laughed at, and put in the back- 
ground, as a half-educated ignorant Highland peasant-girl? So 
long as she is what she is, she shall not go to Brighton with my 
will.’ 

So here was an absolute dead-lock so far as Meenie’s future 
was concerned; but she knew nothing of it; and if she had 
known she would not have heeded much, It was not of her own 
future she was thinking. And it seemed so terrible to her to 
know that there was nothing she would not have adventured to 
save this man from destruction, and to know that she was in- 
capable of doing anything at all. If she could but see him for a 
moment—to make an appeal to him; if she could but take his 
hand in hers ; would she not say that there had been timidity, 
doubt, misapprehension in the past, but that now there was no 
time for any of these ; she had come to claim him and save him 
and restore him to himself—no matter what he might think of 
her? Indeed she tried to put all thought of herself out_of the 
matter. She would allow no self-pride to interfere, if only she 
could be of the smallest aid to him, if she could stretch out her 
hand to him, and appeal to him, and drag him back. But how? 
She seemed so helpless. And yet her anxiety drove her to the 
consideration of a hundred wild and impossible schemes; inso- 
much that she could not rest in her own room, to which she had 
retreated for safety and quiet. She put on her bonnet again and 
went out—still with that guilty consciousness of a secret hanging 
over her; and she went down the road and over the bridge ; and 
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then away up the solitary valley through which the Mudal flows. 
Alas! there was no laughing over the brown shallows now; there 
was no thinking of 
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‘ the sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers’ ; 


all had become dark around her; and the giant grasp of Glasgow 
had taken him away from her, and dragged him down, and blotted 
out for ever the visions of a not impossible future with which she 
had been wont to beguile the solitary hours. ‘ Drinking himself 
to death, in the lowest of low company’: could this be Ronald, 
that but a few months ago had been the gayest of any, with 
audacious talk of what he was going to try for, with health and 
happiness radiant in his eyes? And it seemed to her that her 
sister Agatha had been proud of writing these words, and proud 
of the underlining of them, and that there was a kind of vengeance 
in them; and the girl’s mouth was shut hard; and she was 
making vague and fierce resolutions of showing to all of them— 
far and near—that she was not ashamed of her regard for Ronald 
Strang, gamekeeper or no gamekeeper, if ever the chance should 
serve. Ashamed! He had been for her the very king of men— 
in his generosity, his courage, his gentleness, his manliness, his 
modesty, and his staunch and unfaltering fealty to his friends. 
And was he to fall away from that ideal; and to become a wreck, 
a waif, an outcast; and she to stand by and not stretch out a 
hand to save? 

But what could she do? All the day she pondered ; all the even- 
ing; and through the long, silent and wakeful night. And when, 
at last, as the grey of the dawn showed in the small window, she 
had selected one of these hundred bewildered plans and schemes, 
it seemed a fantastic thing that she was about todo. She would 
send him a piece of white heather. He would know it came 
from her—he would recognise the postmark, and also her hand- 
writing. And if he took it as a message and an appeal, as a 
token of good wishes, and friendliness, and the hope of better 
fortune? Or if—and here she fell a-trembling, for it was a little 
cold in these early hours—if he should take it as a confession, as 
an unmaidenly declaration? Oh, she did not care. It was all 
she could think of doing and do something she must. And she 
remembered with a timid and nervous joy her own acknowledged 
influence over him—had not Maggie talked of it a thousand 
times ?—and if he were to recognise this message in its true 
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light, what then? ‘ Ronald—Ronald!’ her heart was still 
calling, with something of a tremulous hope amid all its grief 
and pity. 

She was out and abroad over the moorland long before anyone 
was astir, and searching with an anxious diligence, and as yet 
without success. White heather is not so frequently met with in 
the North as in the West Highlands; and yet in Sutherlandshire 
it is not an absolute rarity ; many a time had she come across a 
little tuft of it in her wanderings over the moors. But now, 
search as she might, she could not find the smallest bit; and 
time began to press; for this was the morning for the mail to go 
south—if she missed it, she would have to wait two more days. 
And as half-hour after half-hour went by, she became more 
anxious, and nervous, and agitated; she went rapidly from knoll 
to knoll, seeking the likeliest places; and all in vain. It was a 
question of minutes now. She could hear the mail-car on the 
road behind her; soon it would pass her and go on to the inn, 
where it would remain but a brief while before setting out again 
for Lairg. And presently, when the mail-car did come up and 
go by, then she gave up the quest in despair; and in a kind of 
bewildered way set out for home. Her heart was heavy and full 
of its disappointment ; and her face was paler a little than usual ; 
but at least her eyes told no tales. 

And then, all of a sudden, as she was crossing the Mudal 
bridge, she caught sight of a little tuft of grey away along the 
bank and not far from the edge of the stream. At first she 
thought it was merely a patch of withered heather; and then a 
wild hope possessed her; she quickly left the bridge and made 
her way towards it; and the next moment she was joyfully down 
on her knees, selecting the whitest spray she could find. And 
the mail-cart ?—it would still be at the inn—the inn was little 
more than half a mile off—could she run hard and intercept them 
after all, and send her white-dove message away to the south? 
To think of it was to try it, at all events; and she ran as no town- 
bred girl ever ran in her life—past the doctor’s cottage, along the 
wide and empty road, past the keeper’s house and the kennels, 
across the bridge that spans the little burn. Alas! there was the 
mail-cart already on its way. 

‘ Johnnie, Johnnie!’ she called. 

Happily the wind was blowing towards him; he heard, looked 
back, and pulled up his horses. 
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‘Wait a minute—I have a letter for you to take!’ she called 
—though her strength was all gone now. 

And yet she managed to get quickly down to the inn, and 
astonished Mrs. Murray by breathlessly begging for an envelope. 

‘Tell Nelly—tell Nelly,’ she said, while her trembling fingers 
wrote the address, ‘to come and take this to the mail-cart— 
they’re waiting—Johnnie will post it at Lairg.’ 

And then, when she had finished the tremulous address, and 
carefully dried it with the blotting-paper, and given the little 
package to Nelly, and bade her run—quick, quick—to hand it to 
the driver—then the girl sank back in the chair and began laugh- 
ing in a strange, half-hysterical way, and then that became a 
burst of crying, with her face hiddenin her hands. But the good- 
hearted Mrs. Murray was there; and her arms were round the 
girl’s neck ; and she was saying, in her gentle Highland way— 

‘Well, well, now, to think you should hef had such a run to 
catch the mail-cart—and no wonder you are dead-beat—ay, ay, 
and you not looking so well of late, Miss Meenie. But you will 
just rest here a while; and Nelly will get you some tea; and 
there is no need for you to go back home until you have come to 
yourself better. No, you hef not been looking well lately; and 
you must not tire yourself like this—dear me, the place would be 
quite different altogether if anything was to make you ill.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


IN GLASGOW TOWN. 


Ir was as late as half-past ten o’clock—and on a sufficiently grey 
and dull and cheerless morning—that Ronald’s landlady, sur- 
prised not to have heard him stirring, knocked at his room. 
There was no answer. Then she knocked again, opened the door 
an inch or two, and dropped a letter on the floor. 

‘Are ye no up yet?’ 

The sound of her voice aroused him. 

‘In a minute, woman,’ he said, sleepily; and, being thus 
satisfied, the landlady went off, shutting the door behind her. 

He rose in the bed and looked around him, in a dazed fashion. 
He was already partially dressed, for he had been up two hours 
before, but had thrown himself down on the bed again, over- 
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fatigued, half-stupefied, and altogether discontented. The fact 
is, he had come home the night before in a reckless mood, and 
had sate on through hour after hour until it was nearly dawn, 
harassing himself with idle dreams and idler regrets, drinking to 
drown care, smoking incessantly, sometimes scrawling half-scorn- 
ful rhymes. There were all the evidences now on the table 
before him—a whisky-bottle, a tumbler, a wooden pipe and plenty 
of ashes, a sheet of paper scrawled over in an uncertain hand. 
He took up that sheet to recall what he had written : 


King Death came striding along the road, 
And he laughed aloud to see 

How every rich man’s mother’s son 
Would take to his heels and flee. 


Duke, lord, or merchant, off they skipped, 
Whenever that he drew near ; 

And they dropped their guineas as wild they ran, 
And their faces were white with fear. 


But the poor folk labouring in the fields 
Watched him as he passed by ; 

And they took to their spades and mattocks again, 
And turned to their work with a sigh. 


Then further along the road he saw 
An old man sitting alone ; 

His head lay heavy upon his hands, 
And sorrowful was his moan. 


Old age had shrivelled and bent his frame ; 
Age and hard work together 

Had scattered his locks, and bleared his eyes— 
Age and the winter weather. 


‘Old man,’ said Death, ‘do you tremble to know 
That now you are near the end ?’ 

The old man looked : ‘ You are Death,’ said he, 
‘And at last I’ve found a friend.’ 


It was a strange kind of mood for a young fellow to have 
fallen into ; but he did not seem to think so. As he contemplated 
the scrawled lines—with rather an absent and pre-occupied air— 
this was what he was saying to himself— 

‘If the old gentleman would only come striding along the 
Port-Dundas Road, I know one that would be glad enough to go 
out and meet him and shake hands with him, this very minute.’ 
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He went to the window, and threw it open, and sate down: the 
outer air would be pleasanter than this inner atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with the fumes of whisky and tobacco; and his head was 
burning, and his pulses heavy. But the dreariness of this out- 
look !—the grey pavements, the grey railway-station, the grey 
sheds, the grey skies ; and evermore the dull slumberous sound of 
the great city already plunged in its multitudinous daily toil. 
Then he began to recall the events of the preceding evening ; and 
had not Mrs. Menzies promised to, call for him, about eleven, to 
drive him out to see some of her acquaintances at Milngavie ? 
Well, it would be something to do; it would be a relief to get 
into the fresher air—to get away from this hopeless and melan- 
choly neighbourhood ; Kate Menzies had high spirits; she could 
laugh away remorse and discontent and depression; she could 
make the hours go by somehow, And now, as it was almost 
eleven, he would finish his dressing and be ready to set out when 
she called: as for breakfast, no thought of that entered his mind. 

Then he chanced to see something white lying or the floor— 
an envelope—perhaps this was a note from Kate, saying she was 
too busy that morning and could not come for him? He went 
and took up the letter ; and instantly—as he regarded the address 
on it—a kind of bewilderment, almost of fear, appeared on his 
face. For well he knew Meenie’s handwriting: had he not 
pondered over every characteristic of it—the precise small neatness 
of it, the long loops of the l’s, the German look of the capital R ? 
And why should Meenie write to him ? 

He opened the envelope and took out the bit of white heather 
that Meenie had so hastily despatched: there was no message, 
not the smallest scrap of writing. But was not this a message— 
and full of import, too; for surely Meenie would not have adopted 
this means of communicating with him at the mere instigation of 
an idle fancy? And why should she have sent it—and at this 
moment? Had she heard, then? Had any gossip about him 
reached Inver-Mudal? And how much had she heard? There 
was a kind of terror in his heart as he went slowly back to 
the window, and sate down there, still staring absently at this 
token that had been sent him, and trying hard to make out the 
meaning of it. What was in Meenie’s mind? What was her 
intention? Not merely to give him a sprig of white heather 
with wishes for good luck ; there was more than that, as he easily 
guessed; but how much more? And at first there was little of 
joy or gladness or gratitude in his thinking; there was rather 
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fear, and a wondering as to what Meenie had heard of him, and a 
sickening sense of shame. The white gentleness of the message 
did not strike him; it was rather a reproach—a recalling of other 
days—Meenie’s eyes were regarding him with proud indignation 
—this was all she had to say to him now. 

A man’s voice was heard outside; the door was brusquely 
opened; Jimmy Laidlaw appeared. 

‘What man, no ready yet? Are ye just out o’ your bed? 
Where’s your breakfast ? Dinna ye ken it’s eleven o'clock ?’ 

Ronald regarded him with no friendly eye. He wished to be 
alone; there was much to think of; there was more in his mind 
than the prospect of a rattling, devil-may-care drive out to 
Milngavie. 

‘Is Kate below?’ said he. 

‘She is that. Look sharp, man, and get on your coat. She 
doesna like to keep the cob standing.’ 

‘ Look here, Laidlaw,’ Ronald said, ‘I wish ye would do me a 
good turn. Tell her that—that I'll be obliged if she will excuse 
me; I’mno up to the mark; ye’ll have a merrier time of it if ye 
go by yourselves; there now, like a good fellow, make it straight 
wi’ her.’ 

‘Do ye want her to jump dcon ma throat?’ retorted Mr. 
Laidlaw, with a laugh. ‘I'll tak no sic message. Come, come, 
man, pull yoursel’ thegither. What’s the matter? Hammer and 
tongs in your head?—the fresh air ‘ll drive that away. Come 
along!’ 

‘ The last word’s the shortest,’ Ronald said, stubbornly. ‘I’m 
not going. Tell her not to take it ill—I’m—I’m obliged to her, 
tell her—’ 

‘Indeed, I’ll leave you and her to fight it out between ye,’ 
said Laidlaw. ‘D’ye think I want the woman to snap my head 
off?’ 

He left, and Ronald fondly hoped that they would drive away 
and leave him to himself. But presently there was a light tapping 
at the door. 

‘Ronald!’ 

He recognised the voice; and he managed to throw a coat 
over his shoulders—just as Kate Menzies, without further 
ceremony, made her appearance. 

‘ What’s this, now?’ exclaimed the buxom widow—who was 
as radiant, and good-natured, and smartly dressed as ever—‘* what 
does this daft fellow Laidlaw mean by bringing me a message 
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like that ? I ken ye better, Ronald, my lad. Down in the mouth?— 
take a hair o’ the dog that bit ye. Here, see, I'll pour it out for 


ye.’ 
She went straight to the bottle, uncorked it, and poured out 


about a third of a tumblerful of whisky. 

‘Ronald, Ronald, ye’re an ill lad to want this in the morning ; 
but what must be must; here, put some life into ye. The day’ll 
be just splendid outside the town; and old Jaap’s with us too; 
and I’ve got a hamper; and somewhere or other we'll camp out, 
like a band of gypsies. Dinna fear, lad; I'll no drag ye into the 
MacDougal’s house until we’re on the way back; and then it’ll 
just be a cup o’ tea and a look at the bairns, and on we drive again 
to the town. What’s the matter? Come on, my lad!—we’ll have 
a try at “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen” when we get away frae the 
houses.’ 

‘ Katie, lass,’ said he, rather shamefacedly, ‘ ’m—I’m sorry 
that I promised—but I'll take it kind of ye to excuse me—I’m no 
in the humour someway—and ye’ll be better by yourselves 

‘Ay, and what good’ll ye do by pu’ing a wry mouth?’ said 
she, tauntingly. ‘The devil was ill, the devil a saint would be. 
Here, man! it’s no the best medicine, but it’s better than none.’ 

She took the whisky to him, and gave him a hearty slap on 
the shoulder. There was a gleam of sullen fire in his eye. 

‘It’s ill done of ye, woman, to drive a man against his will,’ 
he said, and he retreated from her a step or two. 

‘Oh,’ said she, proudly, and she threw the whisky into the 
coal-scuttle, and slammed the tumbler down on the table, for she 
had a temper too, ‘if ye’ll no be coaxed, there’s them that will. 
If that’s what Long John does for your temper, I’d advise you to 
change and try Talisker. Good morning to ye, my braw lad, and 
thank ye for your courtesy.’ 

She stalked from the room, and banged the door behind her 
when she left. But she was really a good-hearted kind of 
creature ; before she had reached the outer door she had recovered 
herself ; and she turned and came into the room again, a single 
step or so. 

‘Ronald,’ she said, in quite a different voice, ‘it’ll no be for 
your good to quarrel wi’ me—’ 

‘I wish for no quarrel wi’ ye, Katie, woman—’ 

‘For I look better after ye than some o’ them. If ye’ll no 
come for the drive, will ye look in in the afternoon or at night, 
if it suits ye better? Seven o’clock say—to show that there’s no 
ill-feeling between us,’ 
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‘Yes, I will,’ said he—mainly to get rid of her; for, indeed, 
he could scarcely hear what she was saying to him for thinking 
of this strange and mysterious message that had come to him from 
Meenie. 

And then, when she had gone, he rapidly washed and dressed, 
and went away out from the house—out by the Coweaddens, and 
Shamrock Street, and West Prince’s Street, and over the Kelvin, 
and up to Hillhead, to certain solitary thoroughfares he had 
discovered in his devious wanderings; and all the time he was 
busy with various interpretations of this message from Meenie and 
of her reasons for sending it. At first, as has been said, there 
was nothing for him but shame and self-abasement; this was a 
reproach ; she had heard of the condition into which he had fallen ; 
this was to remind him of what had been. And indeed, it was now 
for the first time that he began to be conscious of what that 
condition was. He had fled to those boon-companions as a kind 
of refuge from the hopelessness of the weary hours, from the 
despair with regard to the future that had settled down over his 
life. He had laughed, drank, smoked, and sang the time away, 
glad to forget. When haunting memories came to rebuke, then 
there was a call for another glass, another song. Nay, he could 
even make apologies to himself when the immediate excitement 
was over. Why should he do otherwise? The dreams conjured up 
by the Americans had no more charms for him. Why should he 
work towards some future that had no interest for him ? 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 


And so Kate Menzies’ dog-cart became a pleasant thing, as it 
rattled along the hard stony roads; and many a merry glass they 
had at the wayside inns; and then home again in the evening to 
supper, and singing, and a good-night bacchanalian festival at the 
Harmony Club. The hours passed; he did not wish to think of 
what his life had become ; enough if, for the time being, he could 
banish the horrors of the aching head, the hot pulse, the trembling 
hands, 

But if Meenie had heard of all this, how would it appear to 
her? and he made no doubt that she had heard. It was some 
powerful motive that had prompted her to do this thing. He 
knew that her sister had been making inquiries about him; his 
brother’s congregation was a hot-bed of gossip; if any news of him 
had been sent by that agency, no doubt it was the worst. And 
still Meenie did not turn away from him with a shudder, He 
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took out the envelope again. What could she mean? Might he 
dare to think it’ was this—that, no matter what had happened, or 
what she had heard, she still had some little faith in him, that the 
recollection of their old friendship was not all gone away ? Reproach 
it might be—but perhaps also an appeal ? And if Meenie had still 
some interest in what happened to him ? 

He would go no farther than that. It was characteristic of 
the man that, even with this white token of good-will and 
remembrance and good wishes before his eyes—with this unusual 
message just sent to him from one who was generally so shy and 
reserved—he permitted to himself no wildly daring fancies or be- 
wildering hopes. Nor had the majesty of the Stuarts of Glengask 
and Orosay anything to do with this restraint: it was the respect 
that he paid to Meenie herself. And yet—and yet—this was a 
friendly token ; it seemed to make the day whiter somehow; it 
was with no ill-will she had been thinking of him when she gathered 
it from one of the knolls at the foot of Clebrig or from the banks 
of Mudal Water. So white and fresh it was: it spoke of clear 
skies and sweet moorland winds; and there seemed to be the 
soft touch of her fingers still on it as she had pressed it into the 
envelope ; and it was Meenie’s own small white hand that had 
written that rather trembling ‘ Mr. Ronald Strang.’ A gentle 
message ; he grew to think that there was less of reproach in it ; 
if she had heard evil tidings of him, perhaps she was sorry more 
than anything else; Meenie’s eyes might have sorrow in them and 
pain, but anger—never. And her heart—well, surely her heart 
could not have been set bitterly against him, or she would not 
have sent him this mute little token of remembrance, as if to 
recall the olden days. 

And then he rose and drove against the bars that caged him 
in. Why should the ghastly farce be played any longer? Why 
should he go through that dull mechanical routine in which he 
had no interest whatever? Let others make what money they 
choose; let others push forward to any future that they might 
think desirable; let them aim at being first in the world’s fight 
for wealth, and having saloon-carriages, and steam-yachts on Lake 
Michigan, and cat-boats on Lake George: but as for him, if 
Lord Ailine, now, would only let him go back to the little hamlet 
in the northern wilds, and give him charge of the dogs again, and 
freedom to ask Dr. Douglas to go with him for a turn at the 
mountain-hares or for a day’s salmon-fishing on the Mudal—in 
short, if only he could get back to his old life again, with fair 
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skies over him, and fresh-blowing winds around him, and whole- 
some blood running cheerily through his veins? And then the 
chance, at some hour or other of the long day, of meeting Meenie, 
and finding the beautiful, timid, Highland eyes fixed on his: 
‘Are you going along to the inn, Ronald ?’ he could almost hear 
her say. ‘And will you be so kind as to take these letters for me?’ 

But contracted habits are not so easily shaken off as all that ; 
and he was sick and ill at ease ; and when the hour came for him 
to go down and see Kate Menzies and her friends, perhaps he was 
not altogether sorry that he had made a definite promise which 
he was bound to keep. He left the envelope, with its piece of 
white heather, at home. 

Nevertheless, he was rather dull, they thought; and there 
was some facetious raillery over his not having yet recovered from 
the frolic of the previous night; with frequent invitations to take 
a hair of the dog that had bitten him. Kate was the kindest; 
she had been a little alarmed by the definite repugnance he had 
shown in the morning; she was glad to be friends with him again. 
As for him—well, he was as good-natured as ever; but rather 
absent in manner; for sometimes, amid all their boisterous 
camaraderie, he absolutely forgot what they were saying: and 
in a kind of dream he seemed to see before him the sunlit Strath- 
Terry, and the blue waters of the loch, and Mudal’s stream 
winding through the solitary moorland waste—and a young girl 
there stooping to pick up something from the heather, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
A RESOLVE. 


THE days passed; no answer came to that mute message of hers ; 
nay, how could she expect any answer? But these were terrible 
days to her—of mental torture, and heart-searching, and unceasing 
and unsatisfied longing, and yearning, and pity. And then out of 
all this confusion of thinking and suffering there gradually grew 
up a clear and definite resolve. What if she were to make of that 
bit of white heather but an avant-cowrier? What if she were 
herself to go to Glasgow, and seek him out, and confront him, 
and take him by the hand? She had not over-rated her old 
influence with him: well she knew that. And how could she 
stand by idle, and allow him to perish? The token she had sent 
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him must have told him of her thinking of him; he would be 
prepared; perhaps he would even guess that she had come to 
Glasgow for his sake? Well, she did not mind that much; 
Ronald would have gentle thoughts of her, whatever happened ; 
and this need was far too sore and pressing to permit of timid 
and sensitive hesitations. 

One morning she went to her father’s room and tapped at the 
door. 

‘Come in!’ 

She was rather pale as she entered. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘ I would like to go to Glasgow for a while.’ 

Her father turned in his chair and regarded her. 

‘ What’s the matter with ye, my girl?’ he said. ‘ You’ve not 
been looking yourself at all for some time back, and these last 
few days you've practically eaten nothing. And yet your mother 
declares there’s nothing the matter. Glasgow? I dare say a 
change would do you good—cheer you up a bit, and that; but— 
Glasgow? More schooling, more fees, that would be the chief 
result, I imagine; and that’s what your mother’s driving at. I 
think it’s nonsense: you're a grown woman; you've learned every- 
thing that will ever be of any use to you.’ 

‘I ought to have, any way, by this time,’ Meenie said, simply. 
‘ And indeed it is not for that, father. I—I should like to go to 
Glasgow for a while.’ 

‘There’s Lady Stuart would have ye stay with them at 
Brighton for a few weeks; but your mother seems to think you 
should go amongst them asa kind of Mezzofanti—it’s precious 
little of that there’s about Sir Alexander, as I know well. How- 
ever, if you’re not to go to them until you are polished out of all 
human shape and likeness, I suppose I must say nothing—’ 

‘ But I would rather go and stay with Agatha, father,’ the girl 
said. 

He looked at her again. 

‘Well, said he, ‘I do think something must be done. It would 
be a fine thing for you—you of all creatures in the world—to 
sink into a hopeless anemic condition. Lassie, where’s that 
eldritch laugh o’ yours gone to? AndI see you go dawdling 
along the road—you that could beat a young roedeer if you were 
to try. Glasgow ?—well, I’ll see what your mother says,’ 

‘Thank you, father,’ she said, but she did not leave at once. 
‘I think I heard you say that Mr. Blair was going south on 
Monday,’ she timidly suggested. 
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This Mr. Blair was a U.P. minister from Glasgow, who was 
taking a well-earned holiday up at Tongue—fishing in the various 
lochs in that neighbourhood—and who was known to the Douglases. 

‘ You're in a deuce of a hurry, Miss,’ her father said, but good- 
naturedly enough. ‘You mean you could go to Glasgow under 
his escort?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I will see what your mother says—I suppose she will 
be making a fuss over the necessary preparations.’ 

But this promise and half permission had instantly brought to 
the girl a kind of frail and wandering joy and hope; and there 
was a brief smile on her face as she said— , 

‘Well, you know, father, if I have to get any things, I ought 
to get them in Glasgow. The preparations at Inver-Mudal can’t 
take much time.’ 

‘I will see what your mother thinks about it,’ said the big, 
good-humoured doctor, who was cautious about assenting to any- 
thing until the ruler and lawgiver of the house had been consulted. 

The time was short; but the chance of sending Meenie to 
Glasgow under charge of the Rev. Mr. Blair was opportune; and 
Mrs. Douglas had no scruple about making use of this temporary 
concern on the part of her husband about Meenie’s health for the 
working out of her own ends. Of course the girl was only going 
away to be brightened up by a little society. The change of air 
might possibly do her good. There could be no doubt she had 
been looking ill; and in her sister’s house she would have every 
attention paid her, quite as much as if she were in her own home, 
All the same, Mrs. Douglas was resolved that this opportunity for 
finally fitting Meenie for that sphere in which she hoped to see 
her move should not be lost. Agathashould have private instruc- 
tions. And Agatha herself was a skilled musician. Moreover, 
some little society—of a kind—-met at Mr. Gemmill’s house; the 
time would not be entirely lost, even if a little economy in the 
matter of fees was practised, in deference to the prejudices and 
dense obtuseness of one who ought to have seen more clearly his 
duty in this matter—that is to say, of Meenie’s father. 

And so it was that, when the Monday morning came round, 
Meenie had said good-bye to every one she knew, and was ready 
to set out for the South. Not that she was going by the mail. 
Oh, no, Mr. Murray would not hear of that, nor yet of her being 
sent in her father’s little trap. No; Mr. Murray placed his own 
large waggonette, and a pair of horses, at her disposal; and when 
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the mail-cart came along from Tongue, Mr. Blair’s luggage was 
quickly transferred to the more stately vehicle; and immediately 
they started. She did not look like a girl going away for a holi- 
day. She was pale rather; and silent; and Mr. Blair, who had 
memories of her as a bright, merry, clear-eyed lass, could not under- 
stand why she should be apparently so cast-down at the thought 
of leaving her father’s home for a mere month or so. As for old 
John Murray, he went into the inn, grumbling and discontented. 

‘It isa strange thing,’ he said—for he was grieved and offended 
at their sending Meenie away, and he knew that Inver-Mudal 
would be a quite different place with her not there, ‘—a strange 
thing indeed to send a young girl away to Glasgow to get back 
the roses into her cheeks. Ay, will she get them there? A strange 
thing indeed. And her father a doctor too. It is just a teffle of 
a piece of nonsense.’ 

The worthy minister, on the other hand, was quite delighted 
to have so pretty a travelling-companion with him on that long 
journey to the South; and he looked after her with the most 
anxious paternal solicitude; and from time to time he would try 
to cheer her with the recital of ancient Highland anecdotes that 
he had picked up during his fishing-excursions. But he could 
see that the girl was pre-occupied; her eyes were absent, and her 
manner distraught ; sometimes her colour came and went in a 
curious way, as if some sudden fancy had sent a tremor to her 
heart. Then, as they drew near to the great city—it was a 
pallid-clear morning, with some faint suggestions of blue overhead 
that gave the wan landscape an almost cheerful look—she was 
obviously suffering from nervous excitement ; her answers to him 
were inconsequent ; though she tried her bravest to keep up the 
conversation. The good man thought he would not bother her. 
No doubt it would be a great change—from the quiet of Inver- 
Mudal to the roar and bustle of the huge city ; and no doubt the 
mere sight of hundreds and hundreds of strangers would in itself 
be bewildering. Meenie, as he understood, had been in Glasgow 
before ; but it was some years ago; and she had not had a long 
experience of it; in any case, she would naturally be restless and 
nervous in looking forward to such a complete change in her way 
of life. 

As they slowed into the station, moreover, he could not help 
observing how anxiously and eagerly she kept glancing from 
stranger to stranger, as they passed them on the platform. 

‘There will be somebody waiting for you, Miss Meenie?’ he 
said at a venture. 
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‘No, no,’ she answered, somewhat hurriedly and shame- 
facedly as he thought—and the good minister was puzzled; 
‘Agatha wrote that Mr. Gemmill would be at the warehouse ; and 
—and she would be busy in the house on a Monday morning ; 
and I was just to take a cab and come on to Queen’s-crescent. 
Oh, I shall manage all right,’ she added, with some bravado. 

And yet, when they had seen to their luggage, and got on to 
the platform outside the station, she seemed too bewildered to 
heed what was going on. Mr. Blair called a cab, and got her 
boxes put on the top; but she was standing there by herself, 
looking up and down, and regarding the windows of the houses 
opposite, in a kind of furtive and half-frightened way. 

‘This is Port Dundas-road ?’ she said to the minister (for 
had not Maggie, in her voluminous communications about Ronald, 
described the exact locality of his lodging, and the appearance of 
the station from his room ?). 

‘It is.’ 

She hesitated for a second or two longer: and then, recalling 
herself with an effort, she thanked the minister for all his kind- 
ness, and bade him good-bye, and got into the cab. Of course, 
she kept both windows down, so that she could command a view 
of both sides of the thoroughfares as the man drove her away 
along the Cowcaddens and the New City-road. But alas! how 
was she ever to find Ronald—by accident, as she had hoped—in 
that continuous crowd? She had pictured to herself her suddenly 
meeting him face to face; and she would read in his eyes how 
much he remembered of Inver-Mudal and the olden days. But 
among this multitude, how was such a thing possible? And 
then it was so necessary that this meeting should be observed by 
no third person. 

However, these anxious doubts and fears were forcibly driven 
from her head by her arrival at Queen’s-crescent, and the neces- 
sity of meeting the emergencies of the moment. She had but 
a half recollection of this secluded little nook, with its semi- 
circle of plain, neat, well-kept houses, looking so entirely quiet 
and respectable ; and its pretty little garden, with its grass-plots 
and its flower-plots, and its trim walks and fountain—all so nice 
and neat and trim, and at this minute looking quite cheerful in 
the pallid sunshine. And here, awaiting her at the just opened 
door, was her sister Agatha—a sonsy, sufficiently good-looking 
young matron, who had inherited her buxom proportions from 
her father, but had got her Highland eyes, which were like 
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Meenie’s, from her mother. And also there were a smaller 
Agatha—a self-important little maiden of ten—and two younger 
children; and as the advent of this pretty young aunt from 
Sutherlandshire was of great interest to them, there was a babble 
of inquiries and answers as they escorted her into the house. 

‘And such a surprise to hear you were coming,’ her sister was 
saying. ‘ We little expected it—but ye’re none the less weleome— 
and Walter’s just quite set up about it—and we’re going to the 
theatre to-morrow night, he says. Ay, and ye’re not looking so 
well, my father says ?—let’s see.’ 

She took her by the shoulders; and wheeled her to the light. 
But, of course, the girl was flushed with the excitement of her 
arrival, and pleased with the attentions of the little people; so 
that for the moment the expression of her face was bright enough. 

‘ There’s not much wrong,’ said the sister, ‘ but I don’t wonder 
at your being dull in yon dreadful hole. And I suppose there’s 
no chance of moving now. If my father had only kept to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and got on like anybody else, we might all 
have been together, and among friends and acquaintances ; but it 
was aye the same—give him the chance of a place where there 
was a gun or a fishing-rod handy, and that was enough. Well, 
well, Meenie, we must wake ye up a bit if you’ve been feeling 
dull ; and Walter—he’s as proud as a peacock that you're come ; 
I declare it’s enough to make any other woman than myself 
jealous, the way he shows your portrait to anybody and everybody 
that comes to the house; and I had a hint from him this morning 
that any bit things ye might need—mother’s letter only came on 
Saturday—that they were to be a present from him, and there’s 
nothing stingy about Wat, though I say it who shouldn’t. And 
you'll have to share Aggie’s bed for a night or two until we have 
a room got ready for you.’ 

‘If I had only known that I was going to put you about, 
Agatha—’ 

‘Put us about, you daft lassie!’ the elder sister exclaimed. 
‘Come away, and I'll show you where your things will have to be 
stored for the present. And my father says there are to be no 
finishing lessons, or anything of that kind, for a while yet ; you’re 
to walk about and amuse yourself; and we’ve a family-ticket for 
the Botanic Gardens—you can take a book there or some knitting ; 
and then you'll have to help me in the house, for Walter will be 
for showing you off as his Highland sister-in-law, and we’ll have 
plenty of company. I think he’s promised over twenty people a 
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copy of your photograph—a better one than any we have—and 
so you'll have to go and get that done some clear forenoon.’ 

And so the good woman rattled on ; and how abundantly and 
secretly glad was Meenie that not a word was said of Ronald 
Strang. She had felt guilty enough when she entered the house ; 
she had come on a secret errand that she dared not disclose; and 
one or two things in her sister’s letters had convinced her that 
there were not likely to be very friendly feelings towards Ronald 
in this little domestic circle. But when they had gone over 
almost every conceivable topic, and not a single question had been 
asked about Ronald, nor any reference even made to him, she felt 
immensely relieved. To them, then, he was clearly of no import- 
ance. Probably they had forgotten that she had once or twice 
asked if he had called on them. Or perhaps her sister had taken 
it for granted that the piece of news she had sent concerning him 
would effectually and for ever crush any interest in him that 
Meenie may have felt. Anyhow, his name was not even men- 
tioned ; and that was so far well. 

But what a strange sensation was this—when in the afternoon 
she went out for a stroll with the smaller Agatha—to feel that at 
any moment, at the turning of any corner, she might suddenly 
encounter Ronald. That ever-moving crowd had the profoundest 
interest for her; these rather grimy streets a continuous and 
mysterious fascination. Of course the little Agatha, when they 
went forth from the house, was for going up to the West End 
Park or out by Hillhead to the Botanic Gardens, so that the 
pretty young aunt should have a view of the beauties of Glasgow. 
But Meenie had no difficulty in explaining that green slopes and 
trees and things of that kind had no novelty for her; whereas 
crowded streets and shops and the roar of cabs and carriages had ; 
and so they turned city-wards when they left the house, and went 
away in by Cambridge-street and Sauchiehall-street to Buchanan- 
street. And was this the way, then, she asked herself (and she 
was rather an absent companion for her little niece) that Ronald 
would take on leaving his lodgings to get over to the south side 
of the city, where, as she understood from his sister’s letters, lived 
the old forester who was superintending his studies. But there 
were so many people here !-—and all seemingly strangers to each 
other; scarcely any two or three of them stopping to have a chat 
together ; and all of them apparently in such a hurry. Argyll- 
street was even worse ; indeed, she recoiled from that tumultuous 
thoroughfare ; and the two of them turned north again. The 
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lamp-lighter was beginning his rounds ; here and there an orange 
star gleamed in the pallid atmosphere; here and there a shop- 
window glowed yellow. When they got back to Queen’s-crescent 
they found that Mr. Gemmill had returned ; it was his tea-time ; 
and there was a talk of the theatre for the older folk. 

Well, she did not despair yet. For one thing, she had not 
been anxious to meet Ronald during that first plunge into the 
great city, for Agatha was with her. But that was merely because 
the little girl had obtained a holiday in honour of her aunt's 
coming; thereafter she went to school every morning ; moreover, 
the household happened to be a maidservant short, and Mrs. 
Gemmill was busy; so that Meenie was left to do pretty much as 
she liked, and to go about alone. And her walks did not take 
her much to the Botanic Gardens, nor yet to the West End Park 
and Kelvin-grove ; far rather she preferred to go errands for her 
sister, and often these would take her in by Sauchiehall-street 
and the top of Buchanan-street; and always her eyes were 
anxious and yet timorous, seeking and yet half-fearing to find. 
But where was Ronald? She tried different hours. She grew to 
know every possible approach to that lodging in the Port Dundas- 
road. And she had schooled herself now so that she could search 
long thoroughfares with a glance that was apparently careless 
enough; and she had so often pictured to herself their meeting, 
that she knew she would not exhibit too great a surprise nor make 
too open a confession of her joy. 

And at last her patient waiting was rewarded. It was in 
Renfield-street that she suddenly caught sight of him—a long 
way off he was, but coming towards her, and all unconscious of 
her being there. For a moment her schooling of herself gave 
way somewhat; for her heart was beating so wildly as almost to 
choke her; and she went on with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
wondering what she should say, wondering if he would find her 
face grown paler than it used to be, wondering what he would 
think of her having sent him the bit of white heather. And then 
she forced herself to raise her eyes; and it was at the very same 
instant that he caught sight of her—though he was yet some 
distance off—and for the briefest moment she saw his strange and 
startled look. But what was this? Perhaps he fancied she had 
not seen him ; perhaps he had reasons for not wishing to be seen ; 
at all events, after that one swift recognition of her, he had 
suddenly slunk away—down some lane or other—and when she 
went forward, in rather a blind and bewildered fashion, behold! 
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there was no Ronald there at all. She looked around—with a 
heart as if turned to stone—but there was no trace of him. And 
then she went on, rather proudly—or perhaps, rather, trying to 
feel proud and hurt; but there was a gathering mist coming into 
her eyes; and she scarcely knew—nor cared—whither she was 
walking. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A BOLDER STEP. 


As for him, he slunk aside hurriedly and all abashed and dismayed. 
He did not pause until he was safe away from any pursuit; and 
there was a lowering expression on his face, and his hand shook 
a little. He could only hope that she had not seen him. 
Instantly he had seen her, he knew that he dared not meet the 
beautiful clear eyes, that would regard him, and perhaps mutely 
ask questions of him, even if there was no indignant reproach in 
them. For during these past few days he had gradually been 
becoming conscious of the squalor and degradation into which he 
had sunk ; and sometimes he would strive to raise himself out. of 
that ; and sometimes he would sink back despairing, careless of 
what might become of him or his poor affairs. But always there 
was there in his room that mystic white token that Meenie had 
sent him ; and at least it kept him thinking—his conscience was 
not allowed to slumber ; and sometimes it became so strong an 
appeal to him—that is to say, he read into the message such wild 
and daring and fantastic possibilities—that he would once more 
resume that terrible struggle with the iron bands of habit that 
bound him. 

‘ What’s the matter wi’ Ronald?’ Kate Menzies asked of her 
cronies. ‘ He hasna been near the house these three or four days.’ 

‘I’m thinking he’s trying to earn the Blue Ribbon,’ said old 
Mr. Jaap. 

‘And no thriving weel on’t, poor lad,’ said Jimmy Laidlaw. 
‘Down in the mouth’s no the word. He’s just like the ghost o’ 
himsel’,’ 

‘I tell ye what, Mistress,’ said the big skipper, who was 
contemplating with much satisfaction a large beaker of hot rum 
and water, ‘the best thing ye could do would be just to take the 
lad in hand, and marry him right off. He would have somebody 
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to look after him, and so would you; as handsome a couple as 
ever stepped along Jamaica-street, I’ll take my oath.’ 

The buxom widow laughed and blushed ; but she was bound 
to protest. 

‘Na, na, Captain, I ken better than that. I’m no going to 
throw away a business like this on any man. I'll bide my ain 
mistress for a while longer, if ye please.’ 

And then Mother Paterson—who had a handy gift of facile 
acquiescence—struck in— 

‘That’s right, Katie, dear! Ye’re sich a wise woman. To 
think ye’d throw away a splendid place like this, and a splendid 
business, on any man, and make him maister! And how long 
would it be before he ate and drank ye out o’ house and ha’ ?— 
set him up with a handsome wife and a splendid business thrown 
at his heed, and scarcely for the asking! Na, na, Katie, woman, 
ye ken your own affairs better than that; ye’re no for anyone to 
come in and be maister here.’ 

‘But I’m concerned about the lad,’ said Kate Menzies, a little 
absently. ‘He met wi’ none but friends here. He might fa’ 
into worse hands.’ 

‘Gang up yersel’, Mistress, and hae a talk wi’ him,’ said the 
skipper, boldly. 

Kate Menzies did not do that; but the same evening she 
wrote Ronald a brief note. And very well she could write too— 
in a dashing, free handwriting; and gilt-edged was the paper, 
and rose-pink was the envelope. 


‘DEAR RONALD, 

Surely there is no quarrel between us. If I have offended 
you, come and tell me; don’t go away and sulk. If I have done 
or said anything to offend you, I will ask your pardon—can I do 
anything more than that? 

Your cousin and friend, 
KATE MENZIES.’ 


Of course he had to answer such an appeal in person; he went 
down the next morning. 

‘Quarrel, woman? What put that into your head? If there 
had been anything of that kind, I would have told you fast 
enough ; I’m not one of the sulking kind.’ 

‘Well, I’m very glad to ken we’re just as good friends as 
before,’ said Kate, regarding him, ‘ but I’m not glad to see the 
way ye’re looking, Ronald, my lad. Ye’re not yourself at all, my 
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man—what’s got ye whitey-faced, limp, shaky-looking like that ? 
See here.’ 

She went to the sideboard, and the next instant there was on 
the table a bottle of champagne, with a couple of glasses, and a 
flask of Angostura bitters. 

‘No, no, Katie, lass, I will not touch a drop,’ said he ; and he 
rose and took his cap in his hand. 

‘You will not?’ she said. ‘ You will not? Why man, you’re 
ill—you’re ill, I tell ye. It’s medicine.’ 

He gripped her by the hand, and took the bottle from her, 
and put it down on the table. 

‘If I’m ill, I deserve to be, and that’s the fact, lass. Let be— 
let be, woman ; I’m obliged to ye—some other time—some other 
time.’ 

‘Then if you winna, I will,’ she said, and she got hold of the 
bottle and opened it and poured out a glass of the foaming fluid. 

‘And dinna I ken better what’s good for ye than ye do 
yersel’?’ said she boldly. ‘Ay, if ye were ruled by me, and 
drank nothing but what ye get in this house, there would be 
little need for ye to be frightened at what a wean might drink. 
Ye dinna ken your best friends, my lad.’ 

‘I know ye wish me weel, Katie, lass,’ said he, for he did not 
wish to appear ungrateful, ‘ but I’m better without it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, tauntingly. ‘ Ye’re better without sitting up 
a’ night wi’ a lot o’ roystering fellows, smoking bad tobacco and 
drinking bad whisky. What maks your face sae white? It’s 
fusel-oil, if ye maun ken. Here, Ronald, what canna hurt a 
woman canna hurt a man o’ your build—try it, and see if ye 
dinna feel better.’ 

She put a good dash of bitters into the glass, and poured out 
the champagne, and offered it to him. He did not wish to offend 
her ; and he himself did not believe the thing could hurt him; 
he took the glass and sipped about a teaspoonful, and then set 
it down. 

Kate Menzies looked at him, and laughed aloud, and took him 
by the shoulders and pushed him back into his chair. 

‘There’s a man for ye! Whatna young ladies’ seminary have 
ye been brought up at?’ 

‘Till tell ye, lass,’ he retorted. ‘It was one where they 
taught folk no to force other folk to drink against their will.’ 

_ ©Then it was different frae the one where I was brought up, 
for there, when the doctor ordered anybody to take medicine, they 
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were made to take it. And here’s yours,’ she said; and she 
stood before him, with the glass in her hand. She was good- 
natured ; it would have been ungracious to refuse; he took the 
glass from her and drank off the contents. 

Now, a glass of champagne, even with the addition of a little 
Angostura bitters, cannot be called a very powerful potion to 
those accustomed to such things ; but the fact was that he had 
not touched a drop of any alcoholic fluid for two days; and this 
seemed to go straight to the brain. It produced a slight, 
rather agreeable giddiness; a sense of comfort was diffused 
throughout the system; he was not so anxious to get away. 
And Kate began talking—upbraiding him for thinking that she 
wanted to see him otherwise than well and in his usual health, 
and declaring that if he were guided by her, there would be 
no need for him to torture himself with total abstinence, and to 
reduce himself to this abject state. The counsel (which was 
meant in all honesty) fell on yielding ears; Kate brought some 
biscuits ; and filled herself out another glass. 

‘That’s what it is,’ she said, boldly, ‘if you would be ruled by 
my advice there would be no shaking hands and white cheeks for 
ye. Feeling better, are ye ?—ay, I warrant ye! Here, man, try 
this.’ 

She filled his glass again, adding a good dose of bitters. 

‘This one I will—but not a drop more,’ said he. ‘Ye’re a 
desperate creature, lass, for making folk comfortable.’ 

‘I ken what’s the matter wi’ you better than ye ken yoursel’, 
Ronald,’ said she, looking at him shrewdly. ‘ You’re disappointed 
—you’re out o’ heart—because thae fine American friends 0’ 
yours hae forgotten you; and you’ve got sick o’ this new work o’ 
yours ; and you’ve got among a lot o’ wild fellows that are leading 
ye to the devil. Mark my words. Americans! Better let a 
man trust to his ain kith and kin.’ 

‘ Well, Katie, lass, I maun say this, that ye’ve just been ower 
kind to me since ever I came to Glasgow.’ 

‘ Another glass, Ronald—’ 

‘Not one drop’—thank ye—and this time he rose with the 
definite resolve to get away, for even these two glasses had caused 
a swimming in his head, and he knew not how much more he 
might drink if he stayed. 

‘ Better go for a long walk, then,’ said Kate, ‘and come back 
at three and have dinner with us. I’ll soon put ye on your legs 
again—trust to me.’ 
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But when he went out into the open air, he found himself so 
giddy and half-dazed and bewildered that, instead of going away 
for any long walk, he thought he would go back home and lie 
down. He felt less happy now. Why had he taken this accursed 
thing after all his resolves ? 

And then it was—as he went up Renfield-street—that he 
caught his first glimpse of Meenie. No wonder he turned and 
slunk rapidly away—anxious to hide anywhere—hoping that 
Meenie had not seen him. And what a strange thing was this— 
Meenie in Glasgow town! Oh, if he could only be for a single 
day as once he had been—as she had known him in the happy 
times when life went by like a laugh and a song—how wonderful 
it would be to go along these thoroughfares hoping every moment 
to catch sight of her face! A dull town ?—no, a radiant town, 
with music in the air, and joy and hope shining down from the 
skies. But now—he was a cowering fugitive—sick in body and 
sick in mind—trembling with the excitement of this sudden 
meeting—and anxious above all other things that he should get 
back to the seclusion of his lodging unseen. 

Well, he managed that, at all events ; and there he sate down, 
wondering over this thing that had just happened. Meenie in 
Glasgow town!—and why? And why had she sent him the white 
heather? Nay, he could not doubt but that she had heard; and 
that this was at once a message of reproach and an appeal; and 
what answer had he to give supposing that some day or other he 
should meet her face to face? How could he win back to his 
former state, so that he should not be ashamed to meet those 
clear, kind eyes? If there were but some penance, now—no 
matter what suffering it entailed—that would obliterate these 
last months and restore him to himself, how gladly would he 
welcome that! But it was not only the bodily sickness—he 
believed he could mend that; he had still a fine physique; and 
surely absolute abstention from stimulants, no matter with what 
accompanying depression, would in time give him back his 
health—it was mental sickness and hopelessness and remorse that 
had to be cured; and how was that to be attempted? Or why 
should he attempt it? What care had he for the future? To be 
sure, he would stop drinking, definitely; and he would with- 
draw himself from those wild companions; and he would have 
a greater regard for his appearance; so that, if he should by 
chance meet Meenie face to face, he would not have to be 
altogether so ashamed. But after? When she had gone away 
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again? For of course he assumed that she was merely here on a 
visit. 

And all this time he was becoming more and more conscious 
of how far he had fallen—of the change that had come over him- 
self and his circumstances in these few months; and a curious 
fancy got into his head that he would like to try to realise what 
he had been like in those former days. He got out his blotting- 
pad of fragments—not those dedicated to Meenie, that had been 
carefully put aside—and about the very first of them that he 
chanced to light upon, when he looked down the rough lines, 
made him exclaim— 

‘God bless me, was I like that—and no longer ago than last 
January ?’ 

The piece was called ‘A Winter Song’; and surely the man 
that could write in this gay fashion had an abundant life and joy 
and hope in his veins, and courage to face the worst bleakness of 
the winter, and a glad looking-forward to the coming of the 
Spring ? 

Keen blows the wind upon Clebrig’s side, 
And the snow lies thick on the heather ; 

And the shivering hinds are glad to hide 
Away from the winter weather. 


Chorus: But soon the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear, 
To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o’ the year ! 


Hark how the black lake, torn and tost, 
Thunders along its shores ; 

And the burn is hard in the grip of the frost, 
And white, snow-white are the moors. 


Chorus : But soon the birds will begin to sing, ce. 


O then the warm west winds will blow, 
And all in the sunny weather, 

It’s over the moorlands we will go, 
You and I, my love, together. 


Chorus: And then the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear, 
To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o’ the year ! 


Why surely the blood must have been dancing in his brain when 
he wrote that; and the days white and clear around him; and 
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life merry and hopeful enough. And now? Well, it was no glad- 
dening thing to think of: he listlessly put away the book. 

And then he rose and went and got a pail of water and thrust 
his head into that—for he was glad to feel that this muzzy sen- 
sation was going ; and thereafter he dried and brushed his hair 
with a little more care than usual; and put on a clean collar. 
Nay, he began to put the little room to rights—and his life in 
Highland lodges had taught him how to do that about as well as 
any woman could ; and he tried to brighten the window-panes a 
little, to make the place look more cheerful; and he arranged the 
things on the mantel-shelf in better order—with the bit of white 
heather in the middle. Then he came to his briar-root pipe; 
and paused. He took it up, hesitating. 

‘Yes, my friend, you must go too,’ he said, with firm lips; 
and he deliberately broke it, and tossed the fragments into the 
grate. 

And then he remembered that it was nearly three o'clock, 
and as he feared that Kate Menzies might send some one of her 
friends to fetch him, or even come for him herself, he put on his 
cap, and took a stick in his hand, and went out. In half an hour 
or so he had left the city behind him and was lost in that melan- 
choly half-country that lies around it on the north; but he cared 
little now how the landscape looked ; he was wondering what had 
brought Meenie to Glasgow town, and whether she had seen him, 
and what she had heard of him. And at Inver-Mudal too? Well, 
they might think the worst of him there if they chose. But had 
Meenie heard ? 

He scarcely knew how far he went; but in the dusk of the 
evening he was again approaching the city by the Great Western 
Road; and as he came nearer to the houses, he found that the 
lamps were lit, and the great town settling down with the gloom 
of the night. Now he feared no detection; and so it was that 
when he arrived at Melrose-street he paused there. Should he 
venture into Queen’s-crescent ?—it was but a stone’s-throw away. 
For he guessed that Meenie must be staying with her sister ; and 
he knew the address that she had given him, though he had 
never called; nay, he had had the curiosity, once or twice in 
passing, to glance at the house; and easily enough he could now 
make it out if he chose. He hesitated for a second or two ; then 
he stealthily made his way along the little thoroughfare; and 
entered the crescent—but keeping to the opposite side from 
Mrs. Gemmill’s dwelling—and there quietly walked up and down. 
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He could see the windows well enough ; they were all of them 
lit ; and the house seemed warm and comfortable ; Meenie would 
be at home there, and among friends, and her bright laugh would 
be heard from room to room. Perhaps they had company too— 
since all the windows were lit; rich folk, no doubt, for the 
Gemmills were themselves well-to-do people ; and Meenie would 
be made much of by these strangers, and they would come round 
her, and the beautiful Highland eyes would be turned towards 
them, and they would hear her speak in her quiet, gentle, quaint 
way. 

But his guess that they might be entertaining friends was 
wrong. By-and-by a cab drove up; in a few minutes the door 
was opened ; he ventured to draw a little nearer; and then he 
saw three figures—one of them almost assuredly Meenie—come 
out and enter the vehicle. They drove off; no doubt they were 
going to some concert or theatre, he thought; and he was glad 
that Meenie was being amused and entertained so; and was 
among friends. And as for himself ?— 

‘ Well,’ he was inwardly saying, as he resumed his walk home- 
ward, ‘the dreams that look so fine when one is up among the 
hills are knocked on the head sure enough when one comes to a 
town. I'll have no more to do with these books; nor with the 
Widow Menzies and her friends either. To-morrow morning 
I’m off to the recruiting-sergeant—that’s the best thing for me 
now. ~* 

By the time he had got home, he was quite resolved upon 
this. But there was a note lying there on the table for him. 

‘That woman again,’ he said to himself. ‘ Katie lass, I’m 
afraid you and I must part, but I hope we’ll part good friends.’ 

And then his eyes grew suddenly startled. He took up the 
note, staring at the outside, apparently half-afraid. And then he 
opened it and read—but in a kind of wild and breathless bewil- 
derment—these two or three lines, written in rather a shaky 
hand— 

‘DeEaR RONALD, 

I wish to see you. Would it trouble you to be at the corner 
of Sauchiehall-street and Renfield-street to-morrow morning at 
eleven ?—I will not detain you more than a few minutes. 

Yours sincerely, 
MEENIE DovG.as.’ 


There was not much sleep for him that night. 


(To be continued.) 














The Poor Collector. 


HE writer of this paper hopes that the reader of it will not be 
grievously offended if for present convenience he is supposed 
to be a relatively poor man,a man feeling himself unable to enter 
into contests in auction rooms, or even so conscious of his poverty 
that he never goes to an exhibition of pictures with the slightest 
intention of making a purchase. He may be so poor as this, and 
yet able to live creditably enough and indulge elevated tastes, 
such as the taste for the best literature, which (notwithstanding 
our interest in the fine arts) we may admit to be the most elevated 
taste of all. 

This middling state of wealth places us in a position which 
might be beset with dangerous temptations if they were not 
generally avoided by the simple rule of abstinence from collecting, 
but such a rule has the inconvenience of all asceticism, that it 
deprives the mind of an experience and a culture. If there were 
only one side to asceticism, the noble side, the side of virtue and 
self-denial, then we should all of us have nothing better to do 
than become ascetics at once and abstain from the pleasures of 
the fine arts, as from all other pleasures, but our nature is not so 
constituted that we can abstain from the higher pleasures without 
the loss of something more valuable than the pleasures themselves 
—namely, the culture that results from them. And although it 
may be answered that a comparatively poor man may enjoy the 
pleasures of the fine arts by visiting galleries and exhibitions, I 
have only to appeal to the experience of book-lovers and ask them 
whether the permission to visit a public library and read Shake- 
speare there is an equivalent for the possession of Shakespeare’s 
works on the humblest of shelves at home. I cannot prepare the 
reader more effectually for what I have to say about the pleasures 
of modest collecting in the fine arts than by referring to the much 
more general experience of English people with regard to books. 
The lovers of books are to be found amongst people of the most 
various degrees of wealth. Quite poor men indulge from time to 
time in a choice edition of a favourite author, nay, the passion 
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sometimes declares itself so early that a schoolboy makes invest- 
ments in books that will be a treasure to him all his life long. 
The pleasures of scientific collecting are also enjoyed by men and 
boys who have very little money at their disposal. Thousands of 
people in restricted circumstances possess an interesting herba- 
rium, or an instructive mineralogical collection. Sometimes, 
when specially favoured by circumstances of locality, a poor man 
can even form a little collection of antiquities. On the other 
hand, it very rarely happens that a man of very limited means 
attempts to form a collection of works of art. 

You have, in reality, only one sacrifice to make in order to 
enjoy the pleasures of collecting on small means, but that sacrifice 
is absolutely necessary, as without it you can do nothing. You 
must give up all pride and vanity as far as your collection is 
concerned, since it is obviously impossible for you to contend 
against the purses of the rich. You might as well try to beat the 
Royal Yacht Club without money as to form a collection that 
would gratify the desire for ostentation. It may seem easy to 
give up this desire, but it is a motive for much collecting—often 
perhaps the only motive. There are in fact only two ways of 
making a work of art excite the admiration of people quite with- 
out education in the fine arts. Either it must be splendid and 
imposing in itself like a big and gorgeous picture in a heavy gilt 
frame, or else it must have cost a large sum of money, in which 
case it excites the same feelings of respect that are awakened by 
the sight of a banknote. As a poor collector you have neither 
splendour nor costliness at your disposal, and therefore you cannot 
count upon general interest or admiration. For your collecting 
to be satisfactory to yourself it ought to have no other motive 
than the quality of the things collected, and your own secret 
pleasure ought to be in educating yourself to appreciate quality 
and in congratulating yourself on the possession of this thing or 
that which you know to be really good without any reference to 
its value in the market, and at the same time without the 
slightest desire to exhibit your acquisitions to friends who are 
ignorant of the fine arts. Sometimes when collecting is referred 
to by contemporary writers they try to encourage the beginner 
by narrating instances of collectors who have invested money to 
great advantage, because their purchases have paid a high interest 
when afterwards turned into money. I cannot follow these writers 
on that ground, as, from all that I have seen of the matter, I 
believe that to be a disguised dealer in works of art requires more 
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capital than a really poor collector is likely to invest in them. 
Besides this, there is something repugnant in the notion of 
buying always with a view to profit, unless, of course, you are 
avowedly a dealer and do so in the legitimate way of trade. And 
again, it is evident that the hope of increasing value may be 
extremely dangerous to a poor collector by encouraging in him 
the belief that in gratifying the desire to buy he is making what 
will ultimately turn out to be a good investment for his family. 
There have been many instances of the most foolish speculations 
of this kind which have only impoverished the heirs that they 
were intended to enrich. The most remarkable of these cases 
was that of a well-to-do Parisian bourgeois who crammed a large 
house from ground-floor to garret with thousands of pictures piled 
on shelves and stands,' for every one of which he had paid some- 
thing, if only fifty or sixty francs. The motives for this astound- 
ing accumulation appear to have been twofold: the collector had 
a good-natured fancy for encouraging young artists, and he was 
convinced that their works must necessarily increase in value. 
The first of these two motives would have done little harm by 
itself, as the collector would have limited his generosity out of 
regard to his fortune, but the fatal delusion that he was buying 
for the advantage of his heirs set his folly free to indulge itself 
without bounds. There is another remarkable case in Paris of a 
dealer-collector who is yet living and has invested largely in the 
wildest works of the ‘ Impressionnistes,’ firmly believing that the 
time will come when these works will increase in value like the 
paintings of Corot and Delacroix. Simply to like ‘ impressionist’ 
pictures is a taste which, though scarcely intelligible, would not 
in itself be dangerous; the danger here consists in the notion of 
investment. The case is similar to those very common cases of 
people who have a taste for gambling and endeavour to reconcile 
it with financial wisdom by inventing combinations that are 
infallibly to succeed at Monaco. 

You would do well, therefore, to be frank with yourself from 
the first, and allow no confusion to subsist between the indulgence 
of a taste and the supposed accumulation of wealth. Think of 
your works of art just as you would of ordinary books, which may 
be of priceless value to their possessors for the elevated pleasure 
that is to be got out of them, and yet are not a good investment 
from the financial point of view. I remember buying a portfolio 
of engravings many years ago which has been a treasure to me 


1 I believe there were about 15,000 pictures in the collection. 
IlL2 
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ever since, and yet would probably not be saleable even at the 
modest price I gave for it. The engravings are most of them 
fine early impressions of plates from Turner, Stanfield, and other 
great English artists of their time, but with spoiled margins. If I 
cared to make them presentable I could hide the margins by sunk 
mounts; but I have got used to them, and can enjoy them as 
they are, greatly preferring them to inferior impressions of the 
same plates in books set off with gilding and morocco. This is 
an excellent instance of a possession which is at the same time 
valueless from the money point of view and valuable for the 
pleasure it can give. 

As a poor collector you probably feel that paintings of all 
kinds are beyond your reach. Well, it is clear that you cannot 
buy costly pictures, but you need not be altogether deprived of 
painting. The great advantage of painting over engraving is in 
colour, and it so happens (for a reason to be explained shortly) 
that the best works in colour are often slight and rapid sketches 
that are never sent to exhibitions and never appreciated at their 
proper value. By making the acquaintance of artists who possess 
the colour faculty you may easily find opportunities for purchasing 
at low prices their experiments and memoranda in colour which 
often reach in a lucky quarter of an hour a degree of harmony 
comparable to nothing but that of the finest music, and which 
the artists themselves find to be unattainable afterwards in their 
important pictures. In a colour-memorandum the painter thinks 
of colour only, and is not embarrassed by form. He has also the 
immense advantage of working on a small scale, which enables 
him to pass over importunate details, and give his mind wholly 
to the arrangement of his colour-masses. I have a small water- 
colour study by an artist who has often sold large pictures at high 
prices, but it is very doubtful whether any one of his important 
works is comparable for beauty and harmony of colour to the 
little gem in my possession; certainly he has never excelled it. 
Now if you reflect that colour is the main thing that distinguishes 
a painting from an engraving, you will perceive that on the whole 
I can manage to have a tolerably fair representation of this artist, 
for I have his colour in a few water-colour studies, and I have at 
least the drawing and composition of his more important works in 
photographs and engravings from his paintings, not to mention a 
few original etchings and lithographs by him. All I say is, that 
for a poor unpretending collector I have a tolerably fair repre- 
sentation of this artist’s mind. One of my friends, whose 
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name is well known in connection with the fine arts, had a 
little collection of the same kind representative of the genius of 
Turner. He picked up, at a time when such things were more 
accessible than now, a few very powerful and poetic little water- 
colour sketches by the great artist, and by the help of prints from 
his pictures and a few impressions of Liber Studiorum plates he 
got together material enough to make Turner an inmate of his 
house. 

The concentration of public attention upon pictures to the 
exclusion of drawings and studies may be due in great measure 
to the influence of the exhibitions which have led people to 
believe that a painter’s mind can only be expressed in finished 
paintings. The real truth is, that the sincere mind of the artist 
is often better expressed in pencil or pen studies. Very 
few painters are really colourists; very few have naturally the 
gift of colour, and yet all painters are compelled to attempt 
colour because monochrome, in oil, is not felt to be pleasant to 
the eye; and certainly a monochrome would look dull in an 
exhibition of coloured works. The consequence is, that all painters 
who are not born colourists are in a false position, from which 
they escape when they take to black and white, and such painters 
have a tendency to make many studies and sketches without 
colour. In all these cases the artist is better represented in his 
studies than in his pictures. By a little management such 
drawings can often be procured at low prices. An artist of 
experience and skill, but not of great reputation, will leave 
behind him when he dies a number of things well worth having, 
but which are not thought important enough for a sale. His 
heirs will be happy to realise a few pounds by things which have 
no value in the market, yet may have considerable artistic interest. 
In a case of this kind I have given the modest sum of five pounds 
for ten interesting sketches in pencil, chalk, and water-colour by 
an artist who had talent and observation, though he did not 
exactly win celebrity. 

There are times of stagnation in the picture trade which weigh 
so heavily on all but the most famous artists that those who have 
been in the habit of making studies and drawings will part with 
them for very low prices. It may seem that it is taking a mean 
advantage to purchase under such circumstances; but, after full 
consideration of the morality of the matter, we may feel assured 
that it is right. If the painter sells, the reason is that he finds 
an advantage in doing so; the advantage generally being that he 
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gains time for a work of more importance; and so far from looking 
upon the poor collector as a sort of thief, he is more likely to 
welcome him secretly asa deliverer. Nobody who is not intimately 
acquainted with these matters can have an idea of the extreme 
smallness of the gains of artists without celebrity when the com- 
merce of art is in a thoroughly depressed condition. An artist of 
sufficient ability to exhibit at the Royal Academy told me that 
last year he had only earned fifteen guineas by the sale of a few 
water-colours. A lady, also an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
reckoned her earnings one year at thirty pounds. A regular 
exhibitor at the French Salon told me that his year’s income for 
1883 was twenty-eight pounds, but last year a lucky sale had 
doubled it. A fourth remained nominally a painter, but in reality 
was earning a living by picture-cleaning. Does anyone imagine 
that it would have been mean or unkind to go frankly to one of 
these artists and say, ‘I appreciate your work, but cannot afford 
to give much; let me have two or three studies for a few 
pounds ?’ 

Amongst the curious observations that occur to one who has an 
intimate knowledge of art and artists is the following: There is 
such a powerful fascination about painting that almost all workers 
in the graphic arts desire to be painters, and many etchers and 
draughtsmen are in fact painters who have been educated in the 
art, yet are unable to earn a sufficient living by it. They still 
practise painting as amateurs, but it is evident that they are not 
ordinary amateurs, being thoroughly well grounded in drawing 
and light and shade. When they have any natural gift of colour, 
their colour sketches are interesting, and may be had cheap. A 
friend of mine commissioned a distinguished etcher to paint him 
a number of sketches, and paid very little for them, simply 
because the artist liked the change of occupation. A well-known 
wood-engraver sent me a collection of studies in oil from nature, 
the fruit of a summer excursion, and I was quite surprised by his 
skill with the brush. He afterwards painted a large picture which 
was a success at the Salon, but he keeps to his wood-engraving 
still. 

Copies are generally despised, and an avowed copy is, I 
believe, considered quite an unmarketable object by the dealers ; 
but we have begun by setting aside the idea of profit at a future 
sale, and admit that the poor collector must buy only for his 
pleasure. He would not do wisely to encumber himself with large 
copies that profess to be facsimiles of the originals (to which, in 
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general, they make but a very distant approach), but there is no 
reason why he should not commission some young artist or 
student who has a good eye for colour to paint for him, on a 
small scale, oil sketches of his favourite pictures in the public 
galleries, Sketches of this kind are most valuable reminders, and 
they are much better than large would-be facsimiles, because they 
do not substitute themselves for the originals in the mind. With 
their help and that of engravings or photographs, the collector 
may keep up a very clear recollection of the original pictures 
themselves. 

It is wise to prefer smallness of scale in everything because 
you cannot afford a gallery, and must be satisfied with your ordi- 
nary walls, that will soon be crowded. The loss incurred by 
smallness of scale is less than might be believed, except for a few 
subjects, as we entirely forget the scale when once the imagina- 
tion is aroused. The vignette of Greenwich Hospital in Rogers’s 
Poems quite conveys the idea of a large, massive, palatial build~ 
ing—in fact, it exaggerates the scale of the building to make it 
more imposing—yet the entire fagade scarcely exceeds three 
inches in the vignette, and the dome-towers are less than an inch 
high. The view of Loch Lomond, in the same work, quite suc- 
ceeds in expressing the vastness of a lake distance in one inch of 
vertical measure. The execution of these vignettes is exceedingly 
delicate and minute, bet if you prefer strength to delicacy this 
also is possible on a small scale, as we see in many vigorous pen- 
sketches, etchings, and old woodcuts. A collection of small works 
is not imposing, but it will far exceed a few large pictures in 
variety of intellectual interest, and we have already decided that 
a poor man is not to collect for ostentation. Nor is it necessary 
that pictures should be on a scale so small as to make vigorous 
brushwork impossible; they may be small pictures without be- 
longing to the category of miniatures. 

I have spoken hitherto of sketches and pictures only, and said 
hardly anything about engravings. With regard to these it may 
be observed that collectors always seem to require rarity as a 
stimulus to acquisition—they do not care for anything unless it is 
more or less difficult to procure. This explains why rarity is 
created artificially by limiting the edition from a plate and then 
destroying it. The thing is done for the satisfaction of collectors, 
who will then buy what. they would scarcely look at if it were 
common. In fact, there seems to be no reason for collecting what 
may be procured at any time and seen anywhere. There is, for 
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example, no reason for collecting the woodcuts of the illustrated 
newspapers or the common popular prints, unless these cuts or 
prints are selected as illustrations of some special theme. The 
way in which a special theme may give a peculiar value to a com- 
mon print may be best shown by an example. An acquaintance 
of mine who lives in an ancient French city has for many years 
collected everything, rare or common, that illustrated his own 
city in any way whatever. The numerous volumes of the Graphic 
and the Illustrated London News are not what we should call a 
collection, the woodcuts are too heterogeneous; but a selection 
might be made of the cuts relating to architecture, for example, 
or to shipping, and the selected cuts would be a collection ‘especi- 
ally if it were enriched from other sources. The essence of a 
collection is that it be governed by a dominant idea, which ought 
to be the collector’s own, and everything in the collection ought to 
throw light upon the subject which the possessor has intended to 
illustrate. If they do this, it matters little whether the objects 
that enter into the collection are in themselves costly or cheap, as 
they at once gain value from their position, like a word in a poem, 
or a note ina melody. For example, a piece of coal and a 
diamond are equally necessary to the completeness of a mineralo- 
gical collection. 

The purpose of the collector should always be limited, and, if 
possible, original. Simply to make a collection intended to re- 
present the fine arts would be too vast and vague a project, and 
one likely to end in obvious incompleteness unless managed very 
strictly from a single point of view. From the technical point of 
view only it would be possible to illustrate the graphic arts not 
inadequately in a small and not very costly collection. A few 
small oil pictures or studies painted in different ways, a few water- 
colours and monochromes, some engravings, etchings, drawings in 
charcoal, chalk, pencil, and pen, would almost complete a repre- 
sentative collection of this kind, but each example would require 
to be selected in such a manner as to stand for a special develop- 
ment of the art it belonged to. Such a collection would have the 
merit of containing a great variety with perfect unity of purpose. 

Collections illustrative of the work of a single artist have no 
doubt a great degree of unity, and are so far agreeable to the 
possessor, but they always torment him by their incompleteness, 
and they are dangerously tempting to extravagance. One of my 
friends collects the work of a single artist who died young and 
just at the beginning of his reputation, and whose works have 
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since steadily risen in price, and my friend tells me that the 
temptation to buy, whenever a work by this artist falls into the 
market, is so strong as to be either irresistible or to leave bitter 
regret if the voice of reason resists it. We may easily understand 
how this comes to pass. To buy pictures in an indetermined 
general way is only a general habit, and the temptation may come 
without special force, as the buyer is constantly accustomed to see 
things pass beyond his reach which might possibly have formed 
part of his collection ; but he who allows himself to purchase the 
works of one artist and denies himself all others, accustoms him- 
self in time to yield to temptation in this special case, so that the 
mere name is enough to open his purse. My friend was at 
first not a picture-buyer at all, but having collected a few little 
pictures and drawings by his favourite artist, he went on till he 
has now quite a rich collection, which has cost a good deal of 
money. But the greatest plague of these special collections is 
their inevitable incompleteness. The most desirable works are 
usually absent, locked up in other men’s houses or (still more 
hopelessly) in public galleries, so that the collector is like a reader 
of Byron without ‘ Childe Harold,’ or a lover of Tennyson without 
‘In Memoriam’ or ‘ The Idylls of the King.’ 

A more satisfactory way of giving a collection a special character 
is to make it illustrative of some definite subject. The reader 
may remember a charming character in Mr. Black’s novel, ‘ White 
Wings,’ the kind-hearted Laird of Denny-mains, who takes the 
strongest possible interest in the doings of some young artists who 
have set themselves to interpret the glories of Highland scenery. 
Well, I should say that for the Laird of Denny-mains it would be 
a pleasant reason and excuse for making a collection that it should 
illustrate, not only Highland scenery in itself, but the manner in 
which it strikes different minds. Denny-mains, it is true, was a 
very rich man, and therefore outside of our category of poor 
collectors, but a good deal of humble collecting might be founded 
upon local affections similar to his. Such a principle need not be 
confined to landscape, as it would be easy to include pictures 
representing the human and animal life as well as the scenery of 
the chosen district. The reader will perceive that if such a motive 
for a collection were adopted a great many things of small im- 
portance in themselves would at once acquire, in that collection, 
a heightened interest and value. 

I have already alluded to the case of a French gentleman who 
collects every bit of graphic art he can lay hands on that illustrates 
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the ancient city where he lives. His example, however, is not to 
be followed without restriction, at least from the artistic point of 
view. He collects indiscriminately, without any reference to 
artistic merit, because his purpose is not artistic but historical. 
It would, in fact, be impracticable to draw the line between some 
representation of an old building that deserved to enter his col- 
lection as a work of art and some other that was not quite so clever 
but contained more antiquarian information. From our point of 
view (as we are speaking of an art collection) it would be necessary 
to exclude everything that was not fine art, and one of the most 
interesting experiences involved in our little enterprise would be 
the constant necessity for distinguishing between works that are 
within the pale of art and those which simply register facts and 
convey what the French call renseignements. 

When it is decided that a work is really a work of art, it may 
still be a question whether it is sufficiently perfect of its own kind 
to deserve admission. For example, with reference to engravings, 
are we to admit none but fine impressions with unspoiled mar- 
gins? As to the margins the answer is simple: they are of little 
importance, because they can be replaced so easily by sunk 
mounts. The quality of the impression is really important, but 
it may be observed that if the collector has access to a fine impres- 
sion, in a public museum, he may often content himself with one 
that is not quite so fine at home, and even with a worn and poor 
impression, if the engraving is necessary to completea series. The 
possession of a feeble impression does no harm to our taste, if we 
are clearly aware that it is feeble, and is not representative of the 
engraving at its best. It is still adocument, it gives the drawing 
and composition of the engraving though not its values, that is, 
its relative lights and darks, And as to the quality of impressions, 
the reader may be warned against the common superstition that 
the darkest impression most deserves the much abused epithets of 
‘rich’ and ‘fine.’ It may be simply over-printed, and as far from 
the artist’s intention on the one hand as a pale impression from 
a worn plate would be on the other. A well-known etcher once 
produced a series of book-illustrations that were over-printed in 
Paris and under-printed in London, the result being equally re- 
mote from his intention in both cases, though the printers had 
erred in opposite directions. 

A rich collector would not admit reproductions by the processes 
of photographic engraving, but we are supposing the case of a 
collector who is not rich, and he will find the photographic engravers 
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amongst his best friends. It is simply impossible for a poor man 
to buy rare original old engravings, but he may become the happy 
owner of a little representative collection of héliogravures and 
photogravures. With regard tothe quality of these reproductions, 
I have only space to speak very generally, but I may warn the 
reader against announcements to the effect that reproductions 
‘are done entirely by process and have not been retouched by any 
engraver.’ When this statement is true, the reproductions are 
likely to be unsatisfactory, as was the case with a particularly bad 
set of reproductions of Rembrandt’s etchings, loudly heralded with 
this announcement. The quality of Amand Durand’s wonderful 
reproductions is due in great part to the large amount of highly 
intelligent hand-labour which he bestows upon the plate after 
photography has rendered an intermediate service, by giving the 
correct forms and directions of the lines but not their depth. Even 
in the photogravure of MM. Boussod ahd Valadon, which is more 
mechanical, the electrotype plate is often much worked upon by 
their engravers, and with excellent effect. The value of the results 
in all these arts is variable, and it requires experience to appre- 
ciate them at their proper worth. I notice that critics, to whom 
this experience is wanting, often try to make up for the absence 
of it, by speaking disdainfully, or with faint praise, of reproduc- 
tions which they ought to praise unreservedly. I remember 
publishing a very wonderful reproduction by Amand Durand from 
an engraving in my own possession, and one of my critics described 
it as ‘a tolerable héliogravure.’ I feel perfectly certain that the 
critic would have called the original engraving a tolerable repro- 
duction if it had been presented to him as a specimen of Amand 
Durand’s skill! Other critics, who will not be at the trouble to 
distinguish between one process and another, confound all the pro- 
ducts of them together, under the conveniently general term of 
engravings done ‘ by process,’ as if there were anything in common 
between processes of an opposite nature. When reproductions 
from rare old prints are published in the same volume with ori-~ 
ginal engravings, the original work is liable to be described as 
having been ‘done by process’ also. In short, the wonderful suc- 
cess of the copyist engravers who avail themselves of photography 


! This reminds me of a delicious blunder, committed by one of these gentlemen, 
about a picture by a famous master, exhibited in a loan collection. ‘It wasa 
pity,’ he said, ‘that such a poor copy had been procured instead of the fine ori- 
ginal in the possession of a well-known peer.’ Unfortunately the picture was the 
original work itself, which had changed hands just before the printing of the ex- 
hibition catalogue, on which the critic had relied for his information. 
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and chemistry has produced a painful condition of bewilderment 
amongst the class of critics who have no technical experience. 

The best practical way to ascertain the exact value of processes 
is obviously that of simple comparison with the originals, and 
therefore, for the education of his eye, the collector ought to have 
one or two originals of each master in his collection, that he may 
place reproductions by the side of them and note the difference. 
In the case of Amand Durand’s work he will seldom observe any 
worse fault than this, that the reproduction will be a little heavier 
than the original, as if it were the original a little overbitten, and 
this fault varies greatly in degree with different plates, being more 
frequent in etchings (especially when the originals are themselves 
rather deeply bitten) than in burin engravings. The originals 
may be heavy when the lines are run together in the biting so as 
to make black patches. In a case of this kind, that I have before 
me, the heaviness of shading in the original is reproduced with 
some exaggeration in the copy, and that is all. 

Dujardin, who is a most accomplished chemist, has often 
succeeded surprisingly well in reproducing drawings upon plates 
so as to print like engravings. Owing to a peculiarity in his 
process, which perhaps I ought not to explain, he is particularly 
successful with pen-drawings, and he has also given great satis- 
faction with his delicate reproductions of pencil studies. His art 
is by no means limited to these classes of work, but I mention 
them because his success has been so decided. The photogravure 
of MM. Boussod and Valadon is an entirely different process from 
those of Durand and ‘Dujardin, but most valuable for the repro- 
duction of many kinds of drawing, even the most delicate. With 
regard to this power of dealing with very delicate work, I may 
perhaps tell a little story. As a rule, I am careful not to mention 
failures unless they are already public, but shall break my rule in 
this instance. When I was planning the illustration of ‘The 
Graphic Arts,’ the president of the Royal Academy, with the good 
nature which belongs to him, kindly consented to go out of his 
way to make a silver-point drawing for me, and a very beautiful 
drawing it was, but so extremely delicate that it seemed almost 
beyond the powers of reproduction. We gave it to what was then 
known as the firm of Messrs. Goupil,' who promised to try what 
could be done, but would not answer for the result. In due 
course of time their photogravure was produced, and had, no doubt, 
the delicacy of the silver-point, but lacked its firmness. We then 


1 Now MM. Boussod and Valadon. 
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applied to the Autotype Company, and by their mechanical 
process obtained a much better result than the photogravure. 
This enabled us to publish the drawing, but some time afterwards 
M. Valadon (of the firm of MM. Goupil) thought he should like 
to try again, and a plate was produced which, for the complete 
overcoming of an immense difficulty is, so far as I know, without 
a rival in the history of photographic plate engraving. The 
plate was simply an experiment, and has not been published. It 
gave the very peculiar quality of the silver-point, which is at the 
same time faint and firm. The great variety of result of which 
the process is capable was shown by several plates in ‘ The Graphic 
Arts’ which included charcoal drawings, sepia wash, pen line with 
wash, and the most minutely delicate engraving. 
The process known in England as ‘ autotype’ produces results 
of different degrees of fidelity according to the nature of the 
original that it is set to interpret. For the poor collector of 
drawings it is as precious as Amand Durand’s heliogravure for the 
collector of etchings. By its means he may almost possess the 
finest drawings in the great collections of the world. To say that 
this process always gives an exact facsimile would be uncritical, 
but it often comes very near to a facsimile. The autotype of a 
pen-drawing is nearer in quality to the original drawing than 
anything else can be. The mechanical autotype process is 
especially successful in the reproduction of the pen-stroke and of 
the quality of ink, so that it is hard to believe we have not an 
original drawing before us. The copper-plate processes turn a 
pen-drawing more or less into something else, generally into a 
sort of etching, but the autotype process leaves it really a pen- 
drawing still. Light washes are also well reproduced by autotype, 
but when the original drawing in sepia or Indian ink reaches a 
certain degree of density in the darks, then it is apt to be 
translated with a degree of heaviness and opacity which do not 
belong to the original. The close comparison of a rather dark 
drawing with an autotype from it will reveal varieties in the darks 
of the drawing itself which are mingled in more uniform dark in 
the autotype. The most successful autotypes are, therefore, 
generally from drawings where the darks are in small quantity. 
Autotypes from charcoal drawings are faithful to the crumbling 
character of the touch, and nearly so to the tones given by the 
stump, but the extreme deadness of the charcoal surface, which 
is part of its quality, is of course missed in the autotype, which 
has always a slight gloss, and Lalanne has preferred Thiel’s ‘ Pan- 
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totypie’ for his charcoals, another photographic process which 
gives a perfectly dead surface.' This quality is also attainable by 
the more recent development of the mechanical autotype process. 
Oil monochrome is more difficult to translate into autotype than 
water monochrome. Its lights are liable to come too light and its 
shades too black, whilst false lights may result from conditions of 
the surface caused by embu if there is no varnish and by glitter 
if there is. The difficulty of interpreting oil monochrome is, 
however, of no consequence to the collector of drawings, who will 
often find autotypes of great value, especially when the originals 
are done with the pen, or chalk and light washes. The auto- 
type process renders an especial service to the lovers of fine old 
drawings by reproducing them on their own scale when nobody 
would undertake the speculation of reproducing them by helio- 
gravure or photogravure, in which the initial cost is greater. 
Autotype will therefore continue to hold its ground as the art 
for small editions when small sales are expected. 

Almost all the processes that allow of printing with type are 
more or less coarse and defective, and should be excluded from 
the collection of even the poorest amateur, unless they are 
admitted simply for information. An exception may be made in 
favour of MM. Boussod and Valadon’s new process of ‘typo- 
gravure’ which has just been brought out with considerable éclat 
in the Figaro-Salon, and also of Meisenbach’s analogous process, 
which has been occasionally used in the Portfolio.2 These pro- 
cesses give light and shade with a considerable degree of truth, 
and they convey a very good idea of the handling and style of 
different artists, but if you consider the results as engravings they 
lack, of course, the variety and power of execution that are to be 
found in a masterly woodcut. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the preservation of 
the little collection. The most convenient thing for prints and 
drawings is a box opening like a cupboard, and having thin 
sliding shelves very near each other. The drawings or engravings 
may then be subdivided and kept in paper covers, which are all 
the portfolios needed in a cabinet of this kind. As the collection 
increases, other boxes may be added one by one. The door of 


1 In autotype every copy has gelatine in its substance, which gives the slight 
gloss; in pantotype the surface printed from is gelatine, but the impressions 
themselves contain nothing except printing ink. 

* For example, in the illustration of ‘S$. Maria del Popolo and its Works of 
Art’ in the Portfolio for July 1885. 
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each should be a panel, so that when there are a good many of 
them they will present the appearance of wainscot.' 

I may give a hint to the poor collector about frames. For 
engravings a plain oak frame, narrow, flat, and unvarnished, is all 
that is really needed. Paintings almost always require gilt 
frames, as very few of them can endure a black one. The poor 
collector should studiously avoid burnished gilding, as it is always 
water gilding and will not wash. His frames should be well gilt 
with oil gilding, and then a good wash with soap and brush will 
restore them to their pristine splendour, or something very near 
it. The poor collector should also avoid elaborate ornaments that 
stand out from the frame, as they are often broken and even drop 
off. If he dislikes oak frames for his engravings, he may have 
them gilt, showing the grain of the wood, or he may substitute 
a narrow moulding or flat of German gilding, which is simply tin- 
foil varnished with a solution of gum-lac slightly tinted. In 
narrow beads and flats it is surprisingly like gold, though it does 
not answer well for broad surfaces, and it has this superiority over 
real gilding, that even the burnished parts of it can be washed. 
The poorest collectors of all may paste a woodcut on a piece of 
the millboard used by bookbinders, frame it with a bit of plain deal, 
and varnish the whole together. Such an artistic decoration of a 
room is not to be despised; there may be more art in it than 
there is in inferior pictures, and it will look well on one condition, 
which is that no example of more luxurious art be admitted into 
the same room. 


P. G. HaMerTOoN. 


1 The cabinet-maker should be told to make his doors so that they may open 
with perfect facility when the boxes are built as closely together as the stones in 
a wall. 




















TI’ Affaire Spinks. 


GAIN I protest that, however much appearances may. be 
against me, it was not really my fault. Besides, the lady 
was old enough to be responsible for her own actions, and I con- 
tend that she should have been as good a judge of propriety as 
myself. As for Mrs. Grundy and her votaries, I can afford to 
treat them with the contempt they deserve ; but when one’s own 
wife sides with the opposition, and concurs in the vote of censure, 
it becomes necessary, however much against the grain, for the 
accused to deliver a statement of defence. Here, then, is the 
true story, and I leave it to you to judge whether, and how far, I 
am to blame. 

First of all, it was through no fault of mine that my wife’s cold 
obliged me to appear at Mrs. Brown’s dance in the character of 
a bachelor. I protested vainly against being made to go, but my 
wife herself insisted that, considering the dearth of gentlemen in 
our neighbourhood, it would be too bad of me to absent myself on 
the plea of some one else’s cold. Therefore, submitting to destiny, 
and under protest, I went. 

Secondly, my introduction to Miss Spinks was an honour 
utterly unsolicited, the gratuitous act of my hostess, kindly in- 
tended, no doubt, as a compliment to us both, Miss Spinks being, 
like myself, of a literary turn, the authoress of one or two society 
novels, and of some reams of sentimental verse, as yet unpub- 
lished. She was spending a short holiday with her friend Mrs. 
Brown, studying such aspects of country life and manners as she 
could not acquire with equal facility in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Her next work was to be a sporting novel, 
and she was eager for all information on such subjects that I 
could give her. So much she confided to me in the course of 
our first set of lancers, and seeing that she was interested in my 
conversation, I did perhaps dance with her, and sit in the con- 
servatory with her, rather more frequently than would have been 
strictly proper had I been a bachelor and she ten years younger, 
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But on this point the husband of my wife and father of my 
family need not stoop to defend himself. 

Among much varied information on sporting matters gene- 
rally, it is by no means improbable that I mentioned that the 
otter-hounds were to meet next morning at Penton Bridge, and I 
may even have added that I intended to be there, and that the 
fixture was for 7.30. At all events, Miss Spinks says that I did 
so, and I have no reason to doubt the correctness of her state- 
ment. But of this I am quite certain, that neither she nor I said 
a single word about her going to Penton Bridge, nor did I express 
any opinion on the propriety of ladies indulging in such pastimes. 
I may have said that certain of the fair sex in our neighbourhood 
did attend the meets, and even followed the chase, but whatever 
inference Miss Spinks may have drawn from my remark, the fact 
remains that I made no suggestion, and held out no inducement 
whatever to her personally, to take any part in the sport. This I 
most emphatically declare. 

Consequently, I do no violence to my conscience by asserting 
that nothing was farther from my thoughts than a rencontre with 
Miss Spinks, when, after three hours’ sleep, I donned my heaviest 
boots and oldest clothes, in preparation for a tramp over meadow 
and plough in pursuit of the angler’s béte noire. The usual 
feeling of doing something very meritorious, which attends a 
feat of early rising, alone caused the elation which buoyed me 
up to shave with cold water, breakfast off half-cooked viands, and 
run wildly for half-a-mile to catch my train, with the certainty of 
a stitch in the side as a first instalment of the day’s labours, 
Reaching the station just as the train was due to start, I of course 
found the engine still uncoupled, and the driver indulging in 
playful pleasantries with a semi-somnolent porter, as if time were 
of no consequence to the company or its customers. But diving 
into a smoking carriage, I was able to find some comfort, and was 
again in high good humour when I alighted at Penton Road 
Station, fifty yards from the appointed rendezvous. 

Again I solemnly protest that nothing, not even the absence of 
the ever punctual master himself, could have caused me greater 
astonishment than did the presence on the platform of my partner 
of the previous evening. Any witness of her greeting of 
myself and of my wonder-struck return of her effusiveness must 
bear me out in what I say. I know that Mrs. D’Arcy Domville, a 
notorious gossip and slanderer, who, under escort of Captain 
Heavitree, was nearest to us at the moment, has since charac- 
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terised me as a consummate actor, ‘but just the least bit too 
consummate, you know, my dear.’ But those who know her pro- 
pensities would hardly take her insinuations against my plain un- 
varnished tale, and I am content to be judged by an impartial 
jury, reserving the right to challenge any friend of Mrs. Dom- 
ville’s whose name may appear on the panel. 

But to resume. Alighting from a first-class carriage (I was 
modestly travelling third), Miss Spinks glanced round, singled 
me out, and, advancing towards me, held out her hand. In my 
astonishment, I even omitted to raise my hat—a fact which I 
learn has been scored against me by the D’Arcy Domville clique, 
as implying greater intimacy than our very short acquaintance 
warranted—and, before I could utter a word, Miss Spinks was 
shaking hands with me warmly, looking confidingly in my face, 
and saying in a low tone: 

*I knew you would be here, and wouldn’t mind taking charge 
of me. You talked so cleverly about otter-hunting last night 
that I could not resist coming, soI have given Mrs. Brown the 
slip and am trusting entirely to you.’ 

Ordinary civility would not allow me to do less than consent. 
I could not suggest that the company of another lady would have 
been desirable, and reflecting that I was a sober married man, 
and she certainly not on the skittish side of thirty, I resolved to 
make the best of it. Besides, from her costume it was evident 
that she did not mean to do more than see the meet, and perhaps 
walk to the bridge to watch the hounds take the water, and then 
she could quite well return alone, leaving me to join the sport. 
She wore a fashionably-made walking-dress, of some flimsy 
material, short enough to show a modicum of scarlet stocking and 
a pair of high-heeled French shoes, slightly out of place even on 
our high roads, and calculated to stamp their wearer as a lunatic 
had she intended to venture into the fields in them. I was 
therefore without misgivings on that score, and indeed my mind 
was for the moment otherwise occupied. No doubt, as Miss 
Spinks said, I had talked cleverly of otter-hunting at the dance, 
and her absolute ignorance of the subject had perhaps tended to 
magnify my knowledge. But it was nevertheless true that I had 
never hitherto seen otter-hounds at work, and my wisdom was 
entirely derived from the pages of the Field, and from after-dinner 
accounts of great runs detailed by our neighbouring squires. It 
was therefore essential that I should keep my eyes and memory 
on the alert, and should manage to remove my fair companion as 
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much as possible beyond ear-shot of our better-informed neigh- 
bours, lest she should ask questions calculated to expose my 
ignorance. This explanation, though humiliating, 1 feel com- 
pelled to make, so as to answer the charges of isolating Miss 
Spinks and avoiding the rest of the field, which have, I under- 
stand, been whispered against me by the D’Arcy Domville 
faction. 

There was a general move to the cross-roads, where stands the 
Penton Bridge Hotel, a small roadside inn, to which a meet of the 
otter-hounds brings a welcome flash of custom and notoriety. 
Here we fell in with the equestrian contingent and a score or so 
of carriage folk, who had driven over to attend the meet. I 
could not help noticing one or two curious glances bestowed by 
my lady friends on my companion as I exchanged greetings with 
them. Some of those present had seen her at Mrs. Brown’s dance, 
and among these Miss Fortescue, a merry pleasant girl and a 
noted pedestrian in our small circle, was pleased to rally me on 
my appearance in the rdle of squire of dames. I hastened to ex- 
plain that curiosity to see the hounds, with a view to her forth- 
coming novel, was the sole cause of Miss Spinks’ presence, hoping 
that Miss Fortescue would circulate this explanation, and with- 
drew as speedily as possible with my companion to a position of 
comparative obscurity. 

Presently, with a rush and a scramble, the pack issued from an 
outhouse, in which they had spent an hour in rest and refresh- 
ment, and as they plunged pell-mell among the crowd, Miss 
Spinks gave a little shriek and clung to my arm. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastie! what horrible creatures! Will they bite ?’ 

I hastened to reassure her, and freeing my arm patted one of 
the dogs on the head, and induced her to dothe same. She put 
a hand timidly on the animal’s shaggy ears, instantly withdrawing 
it again, and exclaiming :— 

‘What curious dogs! Are otter-hounds always like that? I 
thought hounds were nice, smooth, brown-and-white things, such 
as one sees in hunting pictures.’ 

‘ You are thinking of fox-hounds,’ said I. ‘ Otter-hounds are 
naturally rough-coated te protect them from cold in the water.’ 

‘Oh! do they go into the water?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied gravely. ‘ That is their business in life.* 

‘And where is the otter?’ she asked, glancing round her. 

‘In the river, I hope,’ I answered. 

* But don’t they bring it in a cart, like the deer at Windsor ?? 
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I saw Miss Fortescue looking on with twinkling eyes, just near 
enough to catch the drift of this catechism, and hastened to save 
myself from further questions by giving a low-voiced lecture on 
the habitat of the wild otter, so far as my recollections of natural 
history would help me. Then to my great relief the whips called 
their pack together and led the way to the bridge. The whole 
posse followed, we bringing up the rear. Five minutes’ walking 
brought us to the spot, where the Penn rushes swiftly though a 
single span of masonry, to widen out again a few yards lower down 
into a sober, well-conducted trout stream, with pools and stickles 
sufficient to satisfy the keenest angler. 

The word was given, ‘Up stream,’ and the red coats of the 
master and his satellites vanished through a gateway on the left- 
hand side of the road. A moment more, and a series of heavy 
splashes announced that the pack had taken the water, and a 
general exodus of pedestrians followed. I lingered till only the 
carriage folk remained on the bridge to watch the hounds out of 
sight. Then turning to Miss Spinks, I said, holding out my 
hand : 

‘You will not have long to wait for a train, and when the 
hounds disappear you have only afew yards to walk to the station, 
so you will excuse my not waiting to escort you.’ 

She looked at me with an air of astonishment, and replied : 

‘I thought you were going to follow the hounds.’ 

‘So I am,’ I answered. 

‘But I’m going too. You said you would take charge of me.’ 

‘But, Miss Spinks,’ I remonstrated, ‘ you don’t intend to go in 
that dress? You will be wet through in five minutes.’ 

‘ Of course I mean to go,’ she retorted, half tearfully. ‘What 
does my dress matter?’ 

‘But your shoes,’ I added. ‘They would not last through half 
a mile of wet grass and ploughed fields.’ 

‘You don’t want to take me,’ she exclaimed petulantly, ‘and 
you're making excuses to get rid of me.’ 

‘ Well, if you’re bent on going, I will not withdraw my promise,’ 
I replied, unwilling to have a scene. ‘ But remember that I 
warned you of the inconvenience you might expect.’ 

She said no more, but followed me through the gate into a 
pasture knee-deep in rich grass. The dew had been heavy, and 
at every step my boots and gaiters brushed a glittering shower of 
drops from the herbage. The first half-dozen yards must have 
soaked the scarlet stockings and Parisian shoes, but Miss Spinks 
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made no sign, and plodded resolutely on. The hounds had got a 
long start, and we had to walk too briskly to allow of conversa- 
tion, but after crossing a couple of fields we got sight of the 
sportsmen grouped in the far corner of the meadow, while a chorus 
of deep notes from the stream betokened the discovery of scent. 
I dropped into a more leisurely pace, and Miss Spinks, coming up 
with me, looked up in my face, saying in plaintive accents : 

‘Are you very angry with me? Aren’t you going to talk to 
me ?’ 

‘Angry? Not in the least,’ I replied. ‘Why should I be?’ 

‘I thought perhaps you didn’t want my company,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘If you are not afraid to risk a wet skirt or a sprained ankle, 
I cannot but be pleased to escort you.’ 

‘But my ankles are very strong,’ said she. ‘Don’t you think 
so?’ 

They were, unquestionably, but I thought perhaps I had 
better not say so, so I changed the subject. 

‘There must be scent down yonder. You see they are all 
watching the hounds, and one or two of the pack are giving 
tongue.’ 

‘Giving tongue!’ she echoed. ‘What nice sporting expres- 
sions you use! You must be quite an authority on sport, aren’t 
you?’ 

‘Well, hardly an authority,’ I replied, deprecatingly. ‘ But 
one cannot live in the country, as I do, without knowing some- 
thing of such matters.’ 

‘How I wish I lived in the country!’ said she with a sigh. 
‘Then, perhaps, you would help me with my new novel.’ 

‘I shall be happy to do that if I can be of any use,’ I 
replied gallantly. 

‘Oh, will you?’ she cried. ‘ Will you help me while I write? 
and tell me what to say? and let me read what I have written to 
you ?’ 

I thought, perhaps, my wife would hardly approve of my 
giving unqualified assent to this proposal, so I only said : 

‘I am flattered that you should value my opinion, and I will 
call some day to hear your opening chapters.’ 

‘But I want you really to help me, when I am writing,’ she 
said, with a tinge of disappointment in her tone. 

‘Well, we will see whether Mrs. Brown can suggest a plan,’ I 
replied, and further debate was postponed by our reaching the 
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rest of the party. Once more I caught Miss Fortescue’s eye, as 
she glanced with surprise and amusement at my companion’s 
dress. Following the direction of her glance, I saw that the 
flimsy print was hanging in limp attenuated folds, mud-stained 
and clinging closely to the wearer’s extremities, while the scarlet 
stockings were reduced to a deep blood-red, toning down to black, 
where the varnish from the bottines had run and soaked into their 
texture. In short, Miss Spinks was neither a spruce nor an in- 
teresting figure, and her costume, compared with Miss Fortescue’s 
neat kilted dark-grey skirt, and strong, shapely walking-boots, 
did not show to advantage. Of this Mrs. D’Arcy Domville was 
also clearly cognisant, and I could see the malicious delight with 
which she attracted Captain Heavitree’s notice to the contrast, 
doubtless considering that she too profited by the presence of such 
a foil. It was therefore a relief to one at least of the party when 
the hounds failed to find the otter at home, and the word was 
given to push forward. 

‘What!’ cried Miss Spinks,‘ are they really going farther?’ 

‘Probably for some hours to come,’ I replied, perhaps with a 
hope that she might have had enough and be willing to turn 
back alone. But no! A moment’s hesitation was followed by an 
heroic resolve to see it out ; and Miss Spinks, moving with rather 
less elasticity than before, was again at my side. Another 
hundred yards, during which we were steadily falling into the 
rear, brought us to the first serious obstacle to our progress. It 
was a stout rail fence, four bars high, but presenting no difficulty 
to experienced climbers like Miss Fortescue. 

Miss Spinks approached it slowly, watched me ascend and 
descend, and then solemnly avowed her inability to get over it. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t! I know I couldn’t! I should fall and be 
killed! I knowI should! Oh, Mr. Hastie, what am I to do?’ 

‘Could you get through ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I'll try. But I never did such a thing before, and I 
know I can’t.’ 

I hardly fancied she could, but I little knew what I was to 
expect. 

Miss Spinks eyed the fence, as if measuring the spaces between 
the bars. Then choosing her spot, she called me to her assist- 
ance. I went, not knowing quite how I was to help, and was 
beyond measure astonished to see her stoop down and thrust her 
head and shoulders between the bars, apparently with the notion 
of bringing her body after them, more quadrupedum. The 
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want of fore-legs seemed, however, to militate against the success 
of this plan, and again withdrawing her head she stood upright, 
and exclaimed : 

‘I can’t do it. I told you I couldn’t. And you don’t help 
me a bit.’ 

I struggled to be grave, and mildly hinted that she would find 
it easier if she put one foot through first. 

‘Do you think so?’ she cried ; and then with a sudden acces- 
sion of maiden modesty, added, ‘ But you must turn and look the 
other way—you really must.’ 

I obeyed, and a momentary silence ensued. Then came a cry. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastie, help! Iam caught fast and I can’t get out.’ 

I turned to behold a moving spectacle. One robust extremity 
was planted on my side of the fence. The other was waving in 
the air on the far side, apparently seeking a pied a terre. The 
owner lay prone along the second rail, her body firmly wedged 
between the bars, her hat crushed, her face crimson with exertion. 
I rushed to the rescue, but my task was not an easy one. To pull 
her through was impossible. I must, therefore, push her back. 
The operation was delicate, but it must be performed. Hastily 
glancing round to be sure that there were no spectators, I applied 
a steady pressure to the helpless figure. It resisted my efforts, and 
I was compelled to increase the force. Suddenly the resistance 
gave way, and with a despairing shriek Miss Spinks rolled over 
a dishevelled mass, into the long grass on the far side of the fence. 

I clambered over and was at her side before she could rise. 
She slowly assumed a sitting posture, her dilapidated hat tilted 
jauntily over one eye, her hair loose, her garments dyed with lichen 
and mould from the rails. I expressed a hope that she was not 
hurt. 

‘Only shaken a little,’ she replied dolefully, rising and 
tottering to the fence. 

‘Do you think you will be fit to walk back to the station?’ I 
inquired, feeling concerned for her sorry plight. 

She gave me a look of mingled pathos and reproach. 

‘The station!’ she echoed. ‘ How can you besounkind? You 
promised to take me, and you have been trying ever since to get 
rid of me.’ 

This was hardly fair, but it was no time to argue. I merely 
asked, ‘Do you mean to go on, then?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ she replied, ‘and if you had let me get over 
this place at first we should have been with the others by now. 
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‘ Really, Miss Spinks,’ I remonstrated,‘I think you were the 
one to insist that you couldn’t get over it.’ 

‘Oh, but I will,’ she cried petulantly ; and then added, sweetly, 
as if to make amends, ‘ and you’ll help me over, won’t you ?’ 

‘If you wish it,’ I answered. ‘ Only show me exactly what to 
do, and then we shall be all right.’ 

‘Then you must get over first.’ Idid so. ‘And now take 
both my hands.’ I obeyed, and she laboriously climbed to the 
third bar. ‘ And now lift me down.’ 

It was more than I had bargained for, but it had to be done. 
I seized her by the waist ; she threw her arms round my neck, and 
gave a spasmodic jump to clear the top bar. Preserving my 
equilibrium by a mighty effort, I staggered back a step, deposited 
her on her feet, and turned to see—Captain Heavitree and Mrs. 
D’Arcy Domville, watching the whole proceeding from the gate at 
the opposite side of the field. How long they had been there I 
knew not, but that they had witnessed the whole of the closing 
scene was clear from the innocent expression of the lady’s face, as 
she exclaimed, on our approach : 

‘ How far behind you are, Mr. Hastie! Captain Heavitree and 
I are resting here before going home, for I find I am not so good 
at rough walking and climbing as some people.’ This with a 
giggle, and a glance at the Captain for approval. 

‘Haw! hounds gone on dooce of a pace, haw!’ said he. 
‘Won't catch them this side of the cover unless you make more 
running, haw!’ and turned to continue his improving conversation. 

I longed to know how much they had seen of the fence episode, 
but would not appear curious, so we hastened on as rapidly as 
Miss Spinks’ clinging skirts would allow. But we could catch 
neither sight nor sound of the field, and after half a mile of pur- 
suit I saw that there was no hope of overtaking them before they 
reached the cover aforesaid. This was a well-grown wood, with 
dense undergrowth, on the side of a steep hill rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge. The only way to get through it was to strike 
upwards, making one’s own path, towards a gate somewhere on the 
far side, leading into the fields beyond, where the ground again 
became fairly level. 

Miss Spinks struggled on, despite growing fatigue and the 
agonies of tight shoes, to the entrance of the wood. There we 
stopped to listen, but there was not the echo of a voice or the 
rustle of a leaf to tell of the passage of men or hounds. Miss 
Spinks was a picture of despair, yet not a hint did she give of 
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willingness to turn back, and my suggestions had hitherto been 
so coldly received that I was resolved to let her choose her own 
time for abandoning the chase. 

‘Where can they be gone?’ she cried, ‘Can’t you shout to 
them ?’ 

I raised my voice in a wild holloa. The echoes took it up, 
died away, and there was no response. 

‘Is there no place from which we can see farther up the 
river ?’ she asked. 

‘ Not until we get through the cover,’ I replied. 

* How far is that?’ 

‘ About a quarter of a mile as the crow flies,’ I answered ; ‘ but 
there is no path, and we must make our own way.’ 

She looked a little aghast, and my hopes rose, but only to be 
dashed again by the lachrymose rejoinder : 

‘ And this is all you have shown me, after all your talk about 
the pleasures of otter-hunting.’ 

I mentally registered a vow that never again would I talk of 
sport with a woman. Outwardly I assumed my blandest air, 
saying : 

‘It is hardly my fault that you have not seen more, but if 
you are anxious to try again, I am quite ready to go on.’ 

‘Now you’re angry with me again,’ she whimpered. ‘I can’t 
help not being able to climb and jump fences. I daresay, if I 
were that Miss Fortescue, you would not mind having me with 
you.’ 

Confound the woman! what was Miss Fortescue to me, or I 
to Miss Fortescue, that her name should be dragged into the 
matter? I felt my temper rising, but controlling it as best I 
could, I said : 

‘We are merely losing time here. If we are going on, let us 
go; if not, let us turn back at once.’ 

‘J don’t want to turn back,’ she retorted. ‘If you would 
only be as kind as you were last night, I should like to go on.’ 

I opened the gate and led the way through the brambles and 
underwood. Miss Spinks followed in melancholy silence. Pre- 
sently the passage on the level became impossible, and I was 
forced to turn up the steep hill-side, trampling down the briars 
as I went, to ease the way for my companion. A few seconds later 
I missed the flap-flap of her wet skirts behind me, and turned to 
investigate. She was standing in an attitude of hopeless dejec- 
tion in my extemporised path, apparently incapable of proceeding. 
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‘If you really cared to have me with you, you would have 
offered to help me up here,’ she gasped. 

I returned, and holding out the crook of my stick, said 
quietly : 

‘If you will take hold of that, I will do my best.’ 

She grasped it, and I proceeded slowly, towing her along, and 
fervently wishing that the way were less steep or she less heavy. 
Suddenly the tension relaxed, there was a low wail, the sound of 
a heavy fall, and Miss Spinks had‘ gone to ground.’ I wasat her 
side in an instant. 

‘What has happened?’ I cried in alarm. ‘You are not 
hurt ?’ 

There was no reply. Miss Spinks sat huddled together in 
an inelegant mass, rocking herself to and fro, a very nine- 
teenth-century Niobe, in limpness of drapery and copiousness 
of tears. I was at my wits’ end what todo. Consequently I did— 
nothing. 

This state of things lasted for some minutes, but at length, 
seeming to get the better of her paroxysm of weeping, she sobbed 
forth : 

‘Oh dear—oh dear! I didn’t (sob) think you could be so 
cruel (half-a-dozen sobs). You’ve brought me here (sob) and 
now you won’t even speak to me (sob, sob, sob). And now you'd 
better go on and leave me here alone to die! Boo-hoo! 
boo-hoo !’ 

This was more than human reason could stand. I took her 
by the arm, drew her hands from her face, and said in my sternest 
accents : 

‘Listen to me, Miss Spinks. You are making a fool of your- 
self. Now, either get up at once and cease this nonsense, or I 
must leave you here to get home as you can.’ 

My resolute attitude had an instantaneous effect. Miss Spinks 
dried her eyes, rose to her feet, and said humbly : 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastie, I’m very sorry I was so foolish. I won’t 
ery again, but I thought, as you wouldn’t talk to me, that you were 
tired of my society, and wished I had never come.’ 

I could neither deny nor confess the truth of this surmise, so 
I held my peace. We resumed our former positions relatively 
to my stick and to one another, and proceeded on our way, I, like 
Spenser’s hero, ‘ feigning semely merth,’ and she ‘ coy lookes.’ 
Miss Spinks grew more cheerful, and ten minutes’ rough walking 
brought us to the farther gate. 
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Arrived there, I looked up stream for the sportsmen. There 
was not a sign of them. Then for the first time I recollected 
that, just above the entrance to the cover, the river branched off at 
a fork, crossed by a plank bridge; and it flashed upon me that 
the otter-hunters had taken the farther branch. I suggested this 
solution to my companion, who received it with blank dismay. 

‘ How are we to get to them ?’ she asked ; ‘not back through 
the wood again, surely ?’ 

‘We can go out to the middle of this field,’ I said, ‘and from 
there we can see the other branch, and judge whether it is worth 
our while to try to overtake them.’ 

She consented, and we pushed forward. The field sloped more 
gently than the wood, and left a narrow level space at the edge 
of the stream, which here swept round the foot of the hill. This 
level space was railed off, and had a gate at one point, behind 
which a single plank laid across the river gave access to the tongue 
of land between the two branches. As we got farther out, and 
could command a view clear of the wood, the glint of a red coat 
on the far side of the valley proved my theory correct. I pointed 
this fact out to Miss Spinks, and she owned at last that pursuit 
was hopeless. At the same time I noticed that, by crossing the 
stream and going down the right bank on our return journey, we 
could recross by the bridge at the entrance of the wood, and 
so avoid scrambling through the cover. My companion gladly 
agreed to this plan, owning that she was tired, and even express- 
ing doubts of her power of reaching the station on foot. I 
gallantly offered my stick, but Miss Spinks, whose temper had quite 
recovered its balance, with a timid glance and slight hesitation, 
suggested : 

‘I believe I could get on better, if you would not think me 
very bold, by taking your arm.’ 

I could not refuse, and in another moment was supporting the 
greater part of her weight in the descent of the grassy slope, an 
arrangement to which, from the complacent expression of her face, 
she appeared to find no drawbacks. 

But her happiness was destined to be shortlived. A terrific 
bellow, which woke the echoes of the wood, caused her suddenly 
to grip my arm with painful tightness, and me to face about 
apprehensively. Fifty yards off, at the summit of the hill, stood 
a fine young bull. Miss Spinks uttered a shriek of terror. 

‘Oh save me! save me!’ she ejaculated ; ‘ we shall be tossed, 
we shall be killed.’ 
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‘ Be quiet,’ I shouted sternly, ‘loose my arm, and keep cool.’ 
Half paralysed with fright, she obeyed. 

‘ Now walk as fast as you can towards the bridge. Don’t run, 
or he will be after you. I will keep him off as long as I can. 
When you get near the gate run your hardest. Now go!’ 

‘And leave you?’ she shrieked. ‘Leave you to perish? Oh 
never, never ! ’ 

‘ You had better be sensible and do as I tell you,’ I replied 
briefly. ‘Unless you wish to perish, as you call it yourself, you 
have no time to lose. Now start at once. He’s coming!’ 

The last words, though not strictly true, had the desired 
effect. She looked unutterable things at me and set off at a rapid 
hobble for the foot of the hill. I meanwhile kept my face towards 
the bull and was retreating in good order, slipping off my coat to 
accelerate my flight in case of attack. 

The bull had watched our proceedings without moving. Now 
he gave another loud roar, charged a few strides, and again halted. I 
glanced over my shoulder, saw that Miss Spinks was making good 
way, and gave her an encouraging shout while continuing my own 
retrograde movement. The bull taking my shout as a challenge, 
again uttered his war-cry, tossed up his head and started in 
pursuit. 

‘Run! Run for your life!’ I yelled, suiting my own action to 
my words and flinging my coat wildly towards the pursuer. The 
device was a lucky one. He stopped a moment to trample and 
toss the coat, and allowed me to put a few yards to my credit 
before he found that he was wasting good energy. Then with a 
spurt to make up for lost time, he thundered after me. Summon- 
ing all my memories of the science of sprint-racing, I tore along, 
head up, chest out, elbows squared. But my boots were frightfully 
heavy, my wind none of the soundest, and the thud of hoofs grew 
rapidly more and more distinct, the snorting of the pursuer 
sounded almost at my ear. I threw a wild glance over my 
shoulder, saw his head lowered, his horns at full charge, another 
instant and catching my foot in a tuft of grass I fell headlong, 
and rolled over and over, hatless, breathless, almost stunned, as 
the bull, missing me by a miracle, shot past my prostrate form 
and went careering on to the foot of the hill. 

Shriek after shriek rent the air, proceeding from the lungs of 
the terrified Miss Spinks, now safely ensconced behind the rails and 
gate. Unintentionally she was doing the wisest thing possible. 
The screams attracted the brute’s attention, and, forgetting me, 
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he rushed blindly in her direction, only to find an impassable 
barrier between himself and his wished-for prey. I, meanwhile, 
scrambled to my feet, and, taking my opportunity while his back 
was turned, made for the fence, dragged myself over it, and sank 
down on the grass beyond in utter exhaustion. 

No sooner did the impressionable damsel see me in safety, 
than, rushing to the spot, she-proceeded to overwhelm me with 
her gratitude. 

‘Oh my preserver! my noble deliverer! my brave, generous, 
fearless hero! how can I thank you? ‘What should I have done 
without you?’ &e. &e. &e. 

Ido not know what the bull thought of this touching scene. 
I can only say that, in my battered condition, a less vigorous 
cudgelling with epithets would have been more to my taste. But 
Miss Spinks would not be checked. She continued to wring my 
hands, and to torture her own vocabulary, and I felt it a mercy 
that she did not think it necessary to faint as a relief to her over- 
charged feelings. Fortunately adoration, even at the hands of 
the fair sex, is a luxury apt to pall on both adored and adorer. 
After a time her transports moderated, and I was able to suggest a 
fresh start. But here a new difficulty presented itself. Miss 
Spinks declared herself quite too nervous to think of crossing the 
plank. 

I allow it did not look inviting. Our bank was about six 
feet above the stream, the other almost level with the water’s 
edge. The plank therefore sloped pretty sharply from our side. 
It had no hand-rail, and indeed was only intended to give access 
to the bull’s quarters from a farmhouse a couple of hundred yards 
off, beyond the stream. Moreover, it was damp, mossy, and there- 
fore slippery, and being about thirty feet long, had an unpleasantly 
springy motion under foot. However, it was our only exit, so I 
boldly advanced three or four steps to convince Miss Spinks of its 
safety. But she would not be comforted. 

‘Oh! dear Mr. Hastie, pray don’t trust your life to that plank. 
You'll fall off and be drowned, and then what shall J do?’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I replied reassuringly. ‘The plank is quite sound. 
You need only be steady and walk slowly to be perfectly safe.’ 

‘T can’t doit. I won’t attempt it,’ she cried. 

‘Then would you prefer to race the bull again?’ I asked im- 
patiently. 

‘Oh, don’t tease me. Don’t be unkind. Do tell me what 
to do.’ 
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‘Let me help you,’ said I. ‘Take my hand and step carefully.’ 

She took two short steps; the plank vibrated under our com- 
bined weight, and loosing her hold she returned ‘to the shore. 

‘I daren’t do it that way,’ she said. ‘I must go sideways.’ 

‘ Whatever way you like,’ I assented, and giving her my right 
hand she took it in her right, and we started, inelegantly shuf- 
fling, crab-fashion, along the plank. Still we were progressing, 
and appearances did not matter. Half the distance was accom- 
plished, and I was already congratulating myself on the conquest 
of my final difficulty, when—horribile dictu—that accursed bull, 
balked of his prey, raised his voice in one last prodigious bellow. 
Miss Spinks gave a heartrending screech and a violent start, 
which communicated itself to the arm by which I was supporting 
her. I felt myself wobbling, swaying, slipping, made a super- 
human effort to recover my balance, overdid it, and turned a back 
somersault into the shining depths beneath. 

Gasping, blinded, and half choked by my sudden immersion, I 
rose to the surface, felt ground under my feet, and was struggling 
into an upright position, when lo! a vision of whirling arms, 
a sensation of a heavy body rushing through the air, a crash 
which showed me countless constellations, I was seized firmly by 
the hair, enveloped in a bewildering cloud of drapery, suddenly 
and violently reimmersed, and Miss Spinks and I were locked in 
a deadly grapple in the bed of the stream. Luckily the depth 
was not great, and in a moment or two I regained my footing. 
Miss Spinks, still clutching my locks, was dragged up with me, 
and being unable to detach her hold I was forced to carry her 
ashore. 

Restored to terra firma, she relaxed her grip, and sinking 
down on the bank, with a smile of ineffable satisfaction, she mur- 
mured : 

‘Oh, thank Heaven, I have saved you!’ 

‘You have done what ?’.I cried,-maddened by the pain in my 
scalp and the unnecessary extra ducking I had undergone. 

‘Saved your life,’ she repeated ecstatically. ‘I saw you were 
drowning, and flew to your rescue. If I had not caught your hair 
as you sank you would have been—oh-h-h!’ 

I could not laugh, or even speak. I merely stared blankly at 
the dripping Naiad, and feebly wondered which of us was insane. 
She had closed her eyes, and lay smiling sweetly to herself, obli- 
vious of everything but her heroism. The situation was romantic, 
but not practical ; and, much as it grieved me to break the spell, 
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I was forced at last prosaically to suggest that we were catching 
cold. 

She languidly opened her eyes, and, again smiling, remarked : 

‘Mr. Hastie, I’m going to faint,’ and did so. 

If at this juncture I was betrayed into an unparliamentary 
expression, it was surely a case in which Uncle Toby’s recording 
angel should spare a tear. I helplessly felt for the place where 
my coat-pocket, and in it my flask, should have been, but the bull 
had omitted to return my property, and even for Miss Spinks’ 
sake I was not prepared to encounter him again. I had no burnt 
feathers, and the cold-water cure in my patient’s present con- 
dition would have been ‘ coals to Newcastle.’ There was nothing 
for it but to carry the senseless form of my companion to the 
farmhouse, a distance of quite two hundred yards, and there beg 
assistance. 

Now, where in a novel or picture the hero ‘ bears the inanimate 
fair one tenderly in his arms, her head resting on his shoulder, 
her golden hair brushing his cheek,’ he seems to do it with con- 
summate ease, and even to find pleasure in the task. But ex- 
perience tells me that such descriptions are a highly-coloured 
fantasy. There are few things less easy of transportation than a 
healthy, vigorous maiden, even when she is a consenting party, 
and when one is so affected towards her that the merest touch 
gives a thrill of pleasure to the nerves. But the difficulty is 
infinitely magnified when the maiden is mere dead weight, is on 
the shady side of thirty, has a tendency to bones, and is habited 
in dank clinging raiment which exudes water like a sponge. No 
matter how I took up Miss Spinks, she showed most embarrassing 
symptoms of folding up. If I clasped her waist her head and 
hands at once became entangled with her feet. If I passed my 
arms under her recumbent form her limp extremities caused the 
weighty body to slip between its supports and she returned to 
mother earth. Finally a happy solution occurredtome. I hung 
her head and arms over my left shoulder, embraced her knees, 
and so, at the risk of asphyxiating her, set off at a double for the 
farmhouse. 

But the pace.was too good to last. The trot became a walk, 
the walk degenerated into a stagger, and at last, fifty yards from 
the gate, I had just strength to lay down my burden and subside. 
At this instant the garden gate opened, and a stout elderly female 
appeared on the scene. I shouted. She turned, and took in the 
purport of my appeal and hastened to the spot. 
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Curiously enough, at this moment Miss Spinks shuddered, 
opened her eyes, closed them again, and exclaimed wildly: 

‘Oh, where am I? where is he? what has happened?’ 

‘Come, my deary,’ cried the old lady soothingly. ‘ Dont’ee 
be frighted. The gentleman’s all safe.’ 

Miss Spinks took comfort, sat up, and rubbed her eyes. Her 
new friend took her hand and raised her to her feet, saying : 

‘Now do’ee jump up and come along o’ me. You'll catch 
your death sitting about in these wet things.’ 

Miss Spinks seemed to realise this fact, and, supported on one 
side by the farmeress and on the other by myself, she made a very 
good essay to walk to the house. On the way I sketched the 
accident which had led to our present plight, but could not help 
noticing that my mention of the fainting fit caused the ancient 
dame to look sceptically at her charge, while a suspicion of 
heightened colour showed itself in Miss Spinks’ cheeks. 

Arrived at the farm, the good housewife took Miss Spinks at 
once to the upper regions, and, shortly returning, brought me an 
outfit of her husband’s, and gave me permission to make my toilet 
by the kitchen fire—an offer I gladly accepted. In ten minutes 
I was rigged out in Farmer Blizard’s Sunday-best suit of broad- 
cloth, with the waist buttons somewhere about my hip-joints, and 
a waistcoat which would have made me an ulster. Thus attired, 
I sallied forth, to find that the good soul had already sent a 
labourer, who was on speaking terms with the bull, to reclaim my 
coat and hat, and on his return Mrs. Blizard took the former for 
needful repairs, while I availed myself of my recovered pipe and 
pouch to woo consolation in the form of the nymph Nicotiana. 

Even a pipe has its limits, and at length courtesy compelled 
me to knock out the ashes and return indoors to inquire after my 
companion. Our hostess met me in the porch with a beaming 
expression of intelligence and maternal interest, which I was at a 
loss to account for, and, ushering me into the best parlour, where 
a bright fire had been kindled in our honour, closed the door, and 
left me téte-d-téte with Miss Spinks. The ample garments in 
which she was now attired hung somewhat loosely upon her, and 
did not improve her appearance ; but I felt that my own get-up 
was unromantic, and forbore to be critical. We partook of Mrs. 
Blizard’s sherry and biscuits, and under the genial influences of 
fire and refreshments I felt impelled to offer slightly equivocal 
thanks for the good intention with which she had followed me 
into the river. She modestly accepted my compliments on her 
presence of mind, adding: 
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‘I have often wished for the time when I might face danger 
for the sake of another. But I could not have done so for every- 
body.’ 

‘I feel flattered, then, that you should make an exception in 
my favour.’ 

‘Ah! that was different,’ she murmured. ‘I owed my life to 
you already. But even without that I would have done it for 
you. 

‘And why for me more than for others?’ I inquired jestingly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastie!’ she went on, with a curious irrelevance ; 
‘do not you believe in electric affinities? Have you never met 
with a kindred spirit, never felt a perfect sympathy which would 
impel you to acts of heroism beyond your orn control ?’ 

Miss Spinks was growing sentimental, not to say hysterical. 
I must try a little gentle banter. 

‘The kindred spirit would have to be a very potent one to 
enable me to aiid it with so copious a dose of cold water,’ I 
replied. 

The remark was idiotic, but I hoped it might extinguish her 
sentimentality. Not so; she ignored it, and continued, dreamily : 

‘Mine has been a cruelly unsympathetic life. Pining for true 
appreciation, I have met with nothing but the cold disfavour of 
the world.’ 

‘Dear me, Miss Spinks,’ said I, ‘you look too gloomily on 
the world and its tastes. Some day you will singa different tune 
when you figure as a successful novelist and poetess.’ 

‘What is success without sympathy? What is poetry without 
soul? How can the poetess write what the world will read, when 
her heart is a blank, her feelings a subject for mockery and con- . 
tempt ?’ 

‘But there must be some who can appreciate your yearnings,’ 
I said soothingly. 

‘ Some!’ she cried contemptuously. ‘It is not the apprecia- 
tion of the common herd that I long for. There must be one— 
one heart to beat in unison with mine, one ear into which I can 
pour my hopes and my aspirations, one mind that will supply 
with its abundance what my poverty wants, one arm to which I 
can cling for support when all the world beside neglects me.’ 

Talking sentiment in a farmhouse parlour, in garments the 
reverse of becoming, and amid circumstances the reverse of 
romantic, I felt was not my forte. Yet I could not ridicule her 
evidently earnest longings, even though forced to recognise the 
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fact that she was hardly the being to inspire tender interest. She 
evidently expected to be cheered, so I answered, in my lightest 
and airiest vein : 

‘Do not despair, Miss Spinks. The time will come, and the 
strong arm and sympathetic heart will doubtless be at your service. 


‘Some day, some day, some day, you will find him.’ 


hummed, adapting the song to the circumstances. 

‘Some day!’ she echoed, in a tragic voice, and with a look 
which reminded me of Du Maurier’s ‘intense’ young ladies. ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Hastie, I have found him! I HAVE FOUND HIM!’ 

This was embarrassing. I had no desire to receive Miss 
Spinks’ confidences on such a tender subject, but I could not think 
of any means of changing the conversation, and Miss Spinks sat 
for a moment or two in silent rapture. Then suddenly rising 
from her chair, she approached me where I stood on the hearth- 
rug, raised her hands in a supplicating attitude, and was in the 
act of laying them on the sleeve of Mr. Blizard’s Sunday coat, 
when a violent coughing in the passage, followed by prolonged 
rattling of the latch, caused me to jump backwards into a vacant 
chair, as our hostess entered, smiling, to announce that ovr clothes 
were now quite dry and ready for us. I seized the opportunity of 
escaping further confidences, and, without regarding a sort of free- 
masonic glance of intelligence with which Mrs. Blizard honoured 
us both, hastened from the room. Miss Spinks retired likewise ; 
and before she reappeared, once more habited in the print frock 
and scarlet continuations, I had bespoken the further favour of 
the loan of Mr. Blizard’s market cart to convey us to Penton Road 
Station. 

I handed my companion to the front seat beside the driver, 
jumped up behind, and, bidding our hostess a hearty farewell, we 
set off. The road was rough, the cart-springs stiff, and conversa- 
tion therefore impossible. Half an hour’s jolting brought us to 
the station, where luckily a train was on the point of starting, and, 
ignoring my third-class ticket, I followed Miss Spinks into a first- 
class compartment. We had it to ourselves, but with only a few 
miles to go I had no great fear of any further embarrassing secrets. 

Miss Spinks sat facing me at the window, and I therefore stared 
steadily at the landscape. At last she broke the silence: 

‘What will Mrs. Brown think has become of me ?’ 
The same thought was passing through my own mind. 
‘We shall have no difficulty in explaining our “absence,’ I 
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replied, ‘ though it would have saved us some ridicule if we could 
have suppressed the river incident.’ 

‘And say nothing of my saving your life ?’ she cried. 

I smiled, and she went on: 

‘I cannot see why you should make so light of it. I was more 
grateful when you rescued me.’ 

‘I did not mean to appear ungrateful, Miss Spinks, but 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastie,’ she interrupted, ‘ please don’t call me Miss 
Spinks ; it sounds so formal and cold after all we have gone through 
together. Won’t you call me Leonora?’ she added tenderly. 

‘Really, Miss Spinks,’ I replied, emphasising the name, ‘I 
think that would be taking too great a liberty. What would my 
wife say ?’ 

‘Your what?’ she shrieked. 

‘ My wife,’ I answered quietly, not understanding her emotion. 

She stared stonily at me fora moment. Then recovering her 
tongue : 

‘Your wife! You have a wife? And you never told me of 
it ?—and you've allowed me to talk as I have to you?—-to betray 
my feelings ?—to——oh—h—h!!’ 

Her face was crimson, her hands clenched, her eyes darting 
fury, her attitude suggestive of a savage onslaught on my features. 
‘ What in the world do you mean?’ I asked, wonderstruck. 

‘Oh, you wicked man! You abandoned, heartless, deceiving 
villain! You dare to tell me you are a married man, when you 
have been paying me attentions all day, encouraging me to tell 
you my secrets, letting me save your worthless life, carrying me 
about in yourarms! Oh, if I had only strangled you when you 
held me on your shoulder! ’ 

She paused for breath ; I saw my opportunity and said quietly, 
‘You forget that you were unconscious at that period.’ 

‘Unconscious!’ she cried. ‘I never was unconscious.’ Then 
seeing the force of the admission, she gasped, threw herself back 
in the seat and burst into tears. 

The train was slackening speed ; there was no time to be lost. 
I laid my hand on her arm and said gravely : 

‘ Miss Spinks, I regret exceedingly that there should have been 
any misunderstanding in this matter. Till this moment I have 
been utterly unconscious of any such betrayal of your secrets as 
you speak of, and I am willing now to forget them all, if you will 
dry your eyes and be sensible.’ 

She pocketed her handkerchief and assumed an air of lofty 
dignity. 
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‘I need no unconsciousness on your part, sir; I regret nothing 
that I have said; but if any word of mine has suggested to your 
vanity that you are otherwise than perfectly indifferent to me, the 
mistake is your own.’ 

‘So be it!’ I replied. 

The train stopped. We stepped out, Miss Spinks ignoring 
my extended hand. 

‘May I trouble you to call a cab for me?’ she said coldly. 

I did so, held the door open for her, gave the driver his in- 
structions, received a grand bow from the lady, returned it with 
my best air, and saw her start for the Brown abode. Then I 
walked home. 

When I arrived, Mrs. D’Arcy Domville was sitting with my 
wife. 

The former lady expressed surprise at my tardy appearance. 
The latter said nothing. 

‘Miss Fortescue and the Hawtry girls got back hours ago,’ 
said Mrs. Domville, ‘ but they did not know what had become of 
you.’ 

I was not going to tell my story to her, or give her an oppor- 
tunity of gossiping over it, so I withdrew beyond range of her 
cross-examination by going upstairs to change. 

On returning I found my wife alone. She showed no curiosity 
and gave me no encouragement, but I told her all my adventures, 
only omitting anything that could possibly compromise Miss 
Spinks. She made ho comments whatever. 

On the following day Mrs. Brown called, in my absence, and 
was closeted with my wife for some hours. When I came home 
my wife was in tears, but she vouchsafed no explanation, and 
refused utterly to discuss the subject of Miss Spinks. 

The next afternoon I called and asked to see Mrs. Brown. 

‘ Not at home, sir,’ was the maid’s reply. 

‘But I saw Mrs. Brown at the window,’ I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Please, sir, missus has this moment said she’s not at home.’ 

‘Is Miss Spinks in?’ I asked. 

‘Miss Spinks went back to London yesterday, sir,’ was the 
reply. 

I turned away, and from that day to this I have never succeeded 
in finding Mrs. Brown at home when I have called. Nor have I 
ever since that memorable day set eyes on Miss Spinks. 

Was I to blame? 

BERNAKD HAstTIE, 
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My Garden Wall. 


T is the beginning of June, 1885. 

What a contrast is there between this spring and that of 
ast year! Then, May and June were bright, soft, balmy, and, if 
any drawback existed, it was that the sun was rather too powerful 
for comfort. This year the corresponding days have been cold, 
dismal, dark, and depressing, while the almost ceaseless north-east 
wind set ordinary garments at defiance and demanded the 
restoration of fur caps and gloves that had been laid aside when 
the month of spring seemed to be approaching. Whether the 
fault lay wholly with the east wind, or whether, as some sages 
said, the abnormal quantity of icebergs and ice-floes ought to 
bear the blame, I cannot venture to say. Be the cause what it 
will, the month of May had passed before we could fairly realise 
that winter had left us. 

Suddenly, in the first days of June, the wind shifted from 
north or north-east to south-east, and we seemed to leap at once 
from winter into summer. Before two days had passed, the 
face of Nature was changed, and Kent was ablaze with flowers, 
and melodious with the songs of birds and the hum of insect 
wings. 

It so happens that the old and straggling house in which I 
live is built of brick, and has one side facing E.S.E. I wish that 
the builder had allowed it to face 8. without the very objection- 
able E. For, if there be one thing that the insects hate, it is 
wind. They exceedingly hate an east wind, and as long as the 
hard, grey north-east wind endures, they remain at home, and 
can scarcely be tempted to venture abroad even by the delusive 
sunbeams. 

Much of the wall is taken up by a greenhouse, but there is one 
little piece of it, about fourteen feet in length, which has proved 
to be a sort of happy hunting-ground since the sun shone upon it. 
Being an old wall, it is full of nail-holes, while in many cases 
the holes have become confluent, so as to form the irregular 
caverns in which so many insects find a home. The mortar seems 
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never to have been ‘pointed,’ and has crumbled away as is the 
fashion of most mortar after the Roman epoch, while the bricks 
themselves are in many places as full of air-holes as a baker’s 
loaf. 

The walls of the garden are of flint, but I find that, while the 
brick wall is peculiarly attractive to insects, the flint walls are 
almost tenantless, so that this one little bit of ‘scamped ’ brick- 
work is almost the only part that is worth watching. 

Fortunately for my purposes, the garden had been totally 
neglected for several years before I took it, so that a grape vine 
which creeps up the wall has not been nailed over it in those 
regular formal lines which delight the eye of the professional 
gardener, but hangs loosely at its own sweet will, leaving large 
patches of wall totally uncovered. 

Opposite to this piece of wall I take my stand at the beginning 
of June. I shall-not be able to make a long stay because the 
sun does not exercise sufficient influence upon it until half-past 
ten, while at half-past twelve the sun passes off the wall, and the 
winged visitors desert it. 

Even putting the wall aside, the spot is a very pleasant one. 
The air is laden with the perfume of many flowers. Long hedges 
of white ‘ May’ mark out the boundaries of fields all round the 
house, and its peculiar, delicate scent is wafted to wonderful 
distances on the soft breeze. The wallflower grows in abundance 
round the garden, while the slender lilac branches are bowed low 
under their weight of fragrant flowers, and the aromatic odour of 
the elder blossoms forms a sort of solid background to the more 
ethereal perfumes. 

The eyes are gratified as well as the nostrils. 

Besides the ordinary garden flowers, the laburnum waves its 
golden tassels in the wind. The chestnuts, white and red, are 
covered with luxuriant blossom, while the Red May displays a 
depth and brilliancy of colour that no artist can hope to imitate. 
The apple, pear, and cherry trees are one mass of blossom, and 
for the first time in my life I realised their inconceivable beauty. 

Having spent all the years of early childhood in a garden, and 
having been for many years accustomed to see the Kentish 
orchards in full bloom, like pink and white snow-clouds resting on 
the branches, I was familiar with every kind of fruit blossom, and 
thought that I had little to learn about them. But, when you 
stand on the ground, and look upwards at the blossoms, half their 
beauty is lost. The patches of bright sky that shine through the 
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boughs dazzle the eyes, while the petals are viewed by transmitted 
light, and the rich, pearly depth of their colouring becomes pale 
and etiolated. 

Now, my study is at the top of the house, ‘alone with the 
stars,’ so that from the windows I can look down upon the fruit 
trees in my own garden and in that of my neighbour. When the 
sun shines upon the billowy masses of blossom, the effect is 
beyond all powers of description. The background is formed by 
the green grass below, and affords a repose to the eyes instead of 
dazzling them, while the rays of the sun, in lieu of passing 
through the petals to the eye, are reflected from them, and reveal 
such harmonies of creamy white, soft pink, and glowing crimson, 
such depths of translucent and subtly varied shadow, that the eye 
becomes almost wearied with excess of beauty. 

While looking upon this scene, I could not but recall Mr. 
A. R. Wallace’s remarks upon the flowers of tropical and temperate 
zones. 

He says that the most erroneous ideas prevail as to the 
‘brilliancy of colour, the bright flowers and gorgeous masses of 
blossom so generally considered to be everywhere present in the 
tropics.’ These flowers of course exist, but they are widely scat- 
tered, while many inhabit spots where they can scarcely be seen. 
‘In vain did I gaze over those vast walls of verdure, among the 
pendent creepers and bushy shrubs, all around the cascade, on the 
river’s bank, or in the deep caverns and gloomy fissures—not one 
single spot of bright colour could be seen, not one single tree, or 
bush, or creeper, bore a flower sufficiently conspicuous to form an 
object in the landscape.’ 

Then, after pointing out that the gorgeous flowers with which 
our hothouses are filled have been gathered together from widely 
different parts of the world, he gives the following summary of 
his vast experience :— 

‘The bright colours of flowers have a much greater influence 
on the general aspect of nature in temperate than in tropical 
climates. During twelve years spent amid the grandest tropical 
vegetation, I have seen nothing comparable to the effect  pro- 
duced on our landscapes by gorse, broom, heather, wild hyacinths, 
hawthorn, purple orchises, and buttercups.’ 

No better proof of the truth of Mr. Wallace’s words could be 
found than is furnished by the scene which I have feebly attempted 
to describe. Bishop Boteler said of the strawberry, that God might 
have made a finer fruit, but He never did. So it may be said, 
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with equal truth, that God might have made a more lovely scene, 
but He never did. 

Let it be enjoyed while it lasts, for in a few days the same 
genial influence which has called all these glowing petals into 
existence will dim their beauty, loosen their hold upon the plant, 
and allow them to be shaken off by the first wind that blows. 

The ear is gratified as well as the eye and nostril. While 
standing in front of the garden wall, I have jotted down some of 
the birds whose songs fill the air. 

Not far from the house there is a large rookery, so that the 
ceaseless cawing is subdued into a soft, drowsy murmur, relieved 
every now and then by the louder cry of a straggler, who has 
been out on a foraging expedition, and is returning homewards. 
Then, the occasional exclamation of ‘ Jack’ above our heads tells 
us that a jackdaw is taking a solitary excursion after the manner 
of his kind, and has been startled by suddenly discovering our 
presence in the garden. I have often wondered what the rooks 
think of us, of whose doings they enjoy a series of panoramic 
views every day of their lives. Perhaps they only think of us as 
noxious beings to be avoided as far as possible; and, considering 
the treatment which they too often endure from us, they are not 
very far wrong. 

The blackbird and thrush simply swarm in the garden. I very 
much fear that their chief attraction lies in the cherry-trees, of 
which the garden has a goodly number, and therefore, in spite of 
the abundant blossom, I do not fancy that many cherries will fall 
to the lot of the household. As to the former bird, its rich, fluty 
notes are seldom silent, and from earliest dawn, through the day, 
and far into the night, the blackbird’s song is heard. I wish that 
its range of notes were wider, and that it could frame them into 
a consecutive melody, like the skylark or nightingale. 

According to Mr. R. 8. Blackmore, the bird’s private opinion 


of its song is quite different from mine :— 


Yet the robin, and the cuckoo, and the puny willow wren, 
And the linnet, and the lav’rock, and the whitethroat, and the thrush, 
Grind a ditty like the hurdy-gurdy o’er and o’er again, 
Going on about their families in a way to make you blush. 
Whistle like a flute, I can whistle far away ; 
ther birds may sing a little, but they cannot play. 


The thrush is not nearly so constant in song, but each bird 
seems to have its own regular hours of practice. One of these 
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birds sings from seven to half-past eight in the morning, and the 
same hours in the evening. He pronounces his words better than 
most human singers, the refrain of his song being, ‘ Winifred ! 
Winifred! Winnie!’ As one of my daughters happens to bear 
that name, we think the bird rather personal in his choice of 
words. 

The cuckoo has not yet changed his tune, and every now and 
then the bird itself may be seen on the wing, looking so like a 
hawk that the little birds are apt to mistake it for one, and either 
flee away in terror or try to mob it from a safe distance. 

High overhead the air is tremulous with the songs of sky- 
larks, the practised ear being able to distinguish between the 
eager, aspiring strain of the ascending bird as it climbs its 
upward course on ever-increasing spirals, and the calm contented 
notes of the descending bird as it allows itself to flutter down- 
wards to its home beneath the sod. 

The hedge-sparrow is fond of the garden, and, like most of 
the birds, is very fearless. I wish that it were a little more 
liberal of its song, and would in that respect emulate the red- 
breast, whose song always seems to me like the blast of some 
tiny trumpeter, sweet, short, and inspiriting. He, too, is won- 
derfully tame, and, when we are engaged in gardening, will settle 
so close to our feet that he might almost be trodden upon, and 
will pick almost out of our hand the worm or grub which we have 
disinterred. 

Here is another example of the tameness of birds. 

Only a few yards behind me, a flycatcher has made a cherry- 
branch her favourite perch. When I first took my place before 
the wall, the bird mistrusted me, and flew to another part of the 
garden. But in a very short time she found out that no one was 
going to meddle with her, and returned to her wonted perch. 
Even when I captured an insect in the net, she took no alarm, 
but pursued her usual vocation just as if I had not been there, 
darting from the branch in chase of a passing insect, capturing it 
on the wing and returning to her perch. As I write, I can see 
her from my window. There! she has just shot across the 
garden, caught a fly, and regained her point of vantage. 

What is that liquid, thrilling note which is heard in the 
distance ? 

Once upona time when the Isle of Thanet really was an island, 
and ships could sail upon the Stour from Pegwell Bay to Recul- 
vers, as was done by Canute when the Stour was three furlongs 
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wide, it was thickly wooded, so that ‘the king of songsters, the 
nightingale, could find many a home. As a rule, Kent is the 
head-quarters of the nightingale, and I naturally hoped to find 
the bird as plentiful in this neighbourhood as iu other parts of 
Kent. But the Isle has been so ruthlessly despoiled of trees and 
denuded of underwood, that the nightingale can find but little 
shelter for its nest. This absence of the nightingale troubled me 
greatly on first coming here, for the bird has been an ally of mine 
for many a year, and I hold it a lost year when I have held no 
conversation with the nightingales. 

No one can be omniscient, and Shakspeare, whose one weak 
point seems to have been the lack of observance of animal life, 
which is so often found in those who are born and bred in the 
country, states, in accordance with popular belief, that the nightin- 


gale never sings by day, and that, if it did, its voice would not be 
valued. 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 


What could he have been thinking about? That he, whose soul 
was full of music, whose verse chimes in ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ 
should so write, almost passes belief. Why, here, when all these 
birds are singing within a few yards of the listener’s ear, the far- 
off note of the nightingale makes itself heard through them all. 

I must find out where that nightingale lives. So, about ten 
in the evening, which is the best time for the bird, I went in the 
direction of the sound, and before long had called three nightin- 
gales to a conversation, which lasted nearly an hour. 

Other birds there are, whose voices are not melodious, but yet 
would be sadly missed if they were silenced. 

There is the chaffinch, with its joyous ‘ Pink-pink.’ There is 
the long-drawn, chromatically descending wail of the greenfinch, 
the jabber of the starling, and the shriek of the swift—the 
‘ Jacky-squealer ’’ of my boyhood—as it careers high above the 
trees. Also, there is the monotonous note of the great titmouse, 
the only bird-voice that I could spare. I once had a study window 
looking out upon a small paddock which was a stronghold of this 
bird. I can put up with the swift or chaffinch or greenfinch, but 
the incessant, one-idea’d, self-asserting ‘ chee-chee-chee-chee’ of 
the great titmouse has the same effect on my nerves as Malvolio’s 
cross-gartered hose on Olivia, and I have repeatedly been forced 
to drive the birds away before I could write a coherent sentence. 
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Surrounded with these sights and sounds, I watch the garden 
wall. The day is bright, the sun is warm, and the weather would 
be perfect but for the easterly wind, which occasionally ‘ comes 
me cranking in,’ despite of trees and walls, and whips off all the 
insects as by the stroke of a magic wand. 

At first it is not very easy to watch the wall on account of the 
shadows that flit over it. Sometimes a swallow darts between the 
sun and the wall, and sometimes a butterfly passes overhead, 
casting its shadow on the wall, itself unseen. The leaves and 
tendrils of the drooping vine-branches are perpetually in move- 
ment, while, most delusive of all, a number of horse-chestnut 
petals are blown against the wall, looking so much like flying 
insects that I have more than once struck at them with the net. 

The first creature which took my eye was a garden ant, 
which was travelling up the wall in a very business-like fashion, 
showing that it knew its way and had some object in view. 
Presently it disappeared into a small hole between the wall and 
the woodwork of the greenhouse. Many more ants followed the 
same track, and I bethought myself of trying an experiment. A 
retired sergeant of the Indian army had told me that he and his 
comrades were able to keep ants off their tables by rubbing chalk 
upon the legs. The chalk afforded no foothold, and so the ants 
could not pass a ring of only an inch wide. 

So I took a piece of chalk—you have not to go very far to find 
chalk in the Isle of Thanet—and drew a horizontal streak about 
an inch below the hole. The next ant came up until it reached 
the chalk, and then stopped suddenly. It tried repeatedly to 
ascend, but without success, and then skirted the chalk until it 
came to the end of the streak. Then it seemed very much at loss 
until it came to the wood-work. This it evidently recognised, and 
went at once to the entrance. 

Meanwhile other ants had come out of the nest, and were 
equally puzzled when they arrived at the chalked streak. Just as 
their companions could not ascend, so they were afraid to descend. 
Then I took a green pastel, and found that it had the same effect 
as the chalk. I tried pastels of many colours, but found that the 
colour was of no consequence, the difficulty against which the ants 
had to contend being, as the sergeant had told me, the want of 
foothold on the chalk. 

Then I drew a sort of labyrinth round the hole, and the result 
was very amusing, the ants going round and round just like 
visitors to the Maze in Hampton Court. One ant interested me 
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greatly. She was carrying a grub weighing at least twice as much 
as herself, and went straight up the track towards the nest. 
Being arrested, like her companions, by the chalk, she skirted it 
until she entered the labyrinth. Once in it, she meandered 
backwards and forwards through its mazes until at last she came 
to the opening and passed out. She would not enter it again, 
but descended the wall until she reached the ground. Then she 
ran along the earth for a few feet, and then re-ascended, all the 
while carrying the grub in her jaws. Being far beyond the chalk, 
she came to the woodwork, and immediately regained her con- 
fidence. She ran along it, and though she was for a short time 
arrested by the chalk, she found a place, where it passed over a 
horizontal instead of a perpendicular surface, traversed it safely, 
and brought her spoil triumphantly home after half an hour’s 
wandering. 

A remarkable and unexpected fate befell those which were in 
the nest, and wanted to go out on their usual work. They would 
come to the chalk, try it with their antenne, skirt it all round, 
and then run back again. Then they would make several more 
futile attempts. Then they would try how far the chalk would 
hold them, clinging to the brick with the two hind pair of legs, 
and stretching the front pair over the chalk. Then a gust of 
wind would impinge against the wall. The hind limbs were in- 
sufficient to maintain their hold without the claws of the front 
pair, and so the insect was shaken off the wall and fell to the 
ground. 

Once out of the nest she could not find her way back again, 
and the result was that in three days the nest appeared to have 
been emptied. On the fourth day rain fell heavily and washed 
away the chalk, and the result was that the ants seemed to find 
out that the way home was again clear, and resumed their labours 
as before the mysterious interruption. 

Suddenly appears on the wall a dark grey fly, or perhaps a 
beetle. It moves with wonderful quickness, but always by fits 
and starts, sometimes one way and then another. All at once it 
darts a few inches from the wall, and then flies back again to the 
same spot. This action is several times repeated, and is so quick 
that the creature’s wings cannot be seen. 

I approach the wall more closely, and find that the creature is 
neither fly nor beetle, nor even an insect. It is a hunting spider, 
and of course has no wings, How, then, did it fly from the wall 
and back again ? 
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I have long been familiar with these pretty and active spiders. 
I have often seen them sidle cautiously towards a fly, leap upon 
it, and have a sharp tussle with it before it succumbed to the 
venomed fangs. Window-sills, especially when facing southwards, 
are happy hunting-grounds for this spider. I had often seen 
spider and fly tumble together off the window-sill, and presently 
the spider return, still clasping its prey. It had saved itself from 
falling to the ground by spinning a thread as it rolled off the sill, 
and was able to regain its position by climbing up the thread. 
But until lately I had never seen it leap from a perpendicular 
wall, and to all appearances fly back again. 

The thread affords the means whereby this remarkable feat is 
performed. It is extremely elastic,.and when the spider has 
reached the end of its leap the thread contracts and jerks it back 
again, just as a child throws a ball away from him, and draws it back 
to his hand by an indiarubber thread which is attached to it. 
How I had failed to notice this action for so many years I cannot 
imagine. 

Even the common wolf-spider will act in the same way. I 
caught a glimpse of the creature crouching in the wall under the 
shadow of a vine leaf, so that I could not identify it. Suddenly 
it. darted from the wall and alighted on the ground at some little 
distance, the elastic thread causing it to describe a slow and 
graceful curve, just as if it had wings. As it darted from the 
wall I put the net over it, and, much to my surprise, found that 
it was no insect, but a wolf-spider. 

Another spider made its appearance in rather an unexpected 
manner. Just by the angle of the wall there is a rose-bush, of 
which more anon. Seeing three of the leaves drawn together with 
white silken threads, I thought that within them would be one 
of the many little caterpillars which conceal themselves in this 
manner while devouring the leaves. 

Wishing to destroy the delinquent, I pulled open the leaves, 
when out bundled a spider so large that the gathered leaves 
seemed scarcely capable of containing it. Not only had the 
cavity contained the spider, but it also held a cast skin, which the 
spider had just shed. The spider tumbled out so quickly that I 
could not catch it, and therefore cannot identify it. Whatever 
may be the species, it had drawn the leaves together for the pur- 
pose of protection while it was throwing off its skin, just as crabs 
and lobsters hide themselves in rock crannies for a similar pur- 
pose. These shed skins, by the way, are admirable objects for the 
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lesser powers of the microscope, as they are quite transparent, 
and show the joints, jaws, eyes, &c., in a wonderfully perfect 
manner. 

Here comes a large white butterfly, partly blown by a sudden 
gust of wind and partly making its way to a cluster of sweet peas. 
This species affords a good example of the mutabilities of insect 
life. When I was a boy this butterfly used to swarm, and the 
caterpillars which it produced were chief among the many insect 
pests of the kitchen garden. 

Yet I ventured to predict that its prevalence was largely due 
to ignorance on the part of gardeners, and that if they could 
learn to distinguish friends from foes, their cabbages would not 
be eaten up by caterpillars. The facts are these. There isa 
tiny insect, a sort of second cousin once removed to the bees and 
wasps. Like the bees and wasps, she—we take no notice of males 
in the insect world—has a sting, but no venom. This insect has 
no popular name, but, on account of the very small proportionate 
size of its abdomen, is called Microgaster, or Little-belly—a name 
which looks as if it belonged to a North American Indian chief. 

She hunts about for the caterpillars, clings tightly to their 
bodies with her powerful legs, and with her sting bores a hole 
through the skin, afterwards inserting a single egg into the hole. 
In fact, she ‘dibbles’ the eggs into the caterpillar. The eggs 
immediately hatch into the oddest imaginable larve. They are 
mere transparent sausage-shaped blobs of fine membrane, with 
the slightest indication of head and thorax, no limbs, and a fine 
white thread hanging from one end. They lie packed as closely 
together as sardines in a box, and are arranged’ into two rows, one 
on each side. 

The thread which I have mentioned is a proboscis, and has 
the power of absorbing the fat of the caterpillar as fast as it is 
secreted. Caterpillar and larve grow simultaneously, the latter 
exactly taking up the space which would have been occupied by 
the fat. Time passes on, and the caterpillar seeks a place of refuge 
wherein to cast its last skin and assume the chrysalis form. 

But its purpose is arrested. The microgaster larve have 
also reached their full growth, and as soon as the caterpillar has 
fixed itself in its chosen position, the parasites break their way 
through its sides, each spinning for itself a tiny, oval, yellow 
cocoon. The caterpillar dies, and as its digestive system is ex- 
hausted, and the microgasters have absorbed all the fat, it soon 
dries up, and nothing is left but a shrivelled caterpillar skin 
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between two bunches of yellow cocoons. Should the weather be 
fine and hot, a few days suffice to mature the inclosed micro- 
gasters, which immediately start off in search of caterpillars. 

Some thirty or forty years ago gardeners thought that these 
little cocoons were the eggs of the caterpillar, and always smashed 
them. As some of my elder readers may remember, I did my 
best to point out the real object of these so-called ‘ caterpillars’ 
eggs,’ and ventured to prophesy that, if the microgaster were 
allowed to have her own way, she would do much towards the 
destruction of the cabbage caterpillar. The prophecy has proved 
to be correct, and, whereas the ‘large cabbage’ used to be the 
most plentiful of the British butterflies, it has become so com- 
paratively rare that a collector is always pleased to find a specimen 
in perfect condition. He is generally obliged to breed them for 
himself, and even in that case will find that most of them have 
been ‘ stung’ by the microgaster. About one hundred and fifty 
microgasters are nurtured within the body of a single cabbage- 
caterpillar. Other species are still more numerous, each cater- 
pillar containing several hundred of its tiny foes. 

At the corner of the wall there is a rose bush, and glittering 
upon the leaves may be seen some shining patches as of slime. 
Most persons would say that they mark the track of a snail or a 
slug. The practised eye of the field-naturalist, however, imme- 
diately sees that these shining patches are not alike, some being 
continuous over the surface of the leaf, and others looking as if 
they had been sprinkled on it. The former he attributes to the 
snail, but he knows that the latter proceed from a different source. 

If the finger be applied to them, the smooth tracks will be 
rubbed off at a touch, while the spotted leaves will be sticky, as if 
they had been sprinkled with sugar and water. So they have, 
and in a very remarkable manner. Look at the young buds 
above the spotted leaf, and you will see that they are covered 
with the ‘green blight’—otherwise the aphis of the rose. 
There are very many species of these aphide, but in all the 
general mode of life is much the same. 

They are prolific to an almost incredible extent, being among 
those creatures which are able to dispense with the male sex alto- 
gether for many successive generations, so that when a female aphis 
settles on a branch a few days will suffice to cover it with ro 
upon row of successive offspring, set so closely together upon the 
plant that they entirely conceal it. 

Take a magnifying glass, as I have just done, and look at these 
aphides. They are of various sizes, and are all engaged in one of 
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two operations. Either they are sucking the juices of the rose 
through a long proboscis, or they are shedding their skins. This 
latter task they execute with astonishing celerity. 

They cease to suck for a short time, and remain motionless. 
Then the skin splits down the back, and the aphis crawls out of 
it, swelling immediately, just as a railway engine seems to swell 
when rapidly approaching. For some time the cast skin clings 
to the back, like the egg-shell on a recently-hatched chicken, but 
at last it is pushed off by the legs and allowed to fall. When the 
aphides are numerous, these cast skins quite whiten the leaves 
and stems of the food-plant. Throughout life the body remains 
a semi-transparent green, but in the larve the legs and antenne 
are colourless, and the eyes scarlet, whereas in the perfect, i.e. 
the winged state, they become black. Very few aphides, however, 
attain this condition. 

Towards the end of the body and on the upper surface are two 
peg-like projections, which in the perfect insect are black, and 
indeed deepen with every change of skin, as do the legs and 
antenne. These mammille, as they are termed, are tubes which 
perform a very important function. 

We will again take the pocket-lens and examine the young 
rose-twig. All along it are the motionless aphides, each with its 
proboscis plunged into the bark, and sucking away like a baby 
through the tube of its bottle. The sap which is thus extracted 
passes into the body of the aphis, and it there undergoes a 
chemical change by which sugar is abundantly generated. The 
sweet liquid which is not assimilated passes through the mammille 
and falls upon the leaves of the plant, being in that form known 
as ‘honey-dew.’ How the ants prize the honey-dew and how they 
cherish its producers is a familiar story, but belongs to them rather 
than to the aphis. Our space, moreover, is rapidly diminishing, 
and I can only mention one more phase—the last—in the life of 
many an aphis. 

Here is a rose-bud at the end of its stem, and surrounded 
with its little coronet of leaves. Stem, bud, and leaves are 
thickly covered with aphides and cast skins. I shake the bud, 
and four or five aphides fall from it. Instead of being green, 
they are brown, and when fallen are quite sluggish, instead of 
walking off with the stolid, purposeless celerity which is shown 
by their green companions. 

Returning to our rose-bud, we may see upon it and the leaves 
some six or seven brown, smooth, semi-globular objects. 

They are quite hard, and are affixed to the plant so tightly 
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that it is not easy to separate them without crushing them, 
although their feet do not touch the leaf to which they adhere. 
The lens shows them to be aphides, and, though altered in form, 
they possess the antenne, legs, and mammille. But they are quite 
motionless. If touched with a needle they will not stir, and it is 
evident that they are dead. 

What has killed them? Why are they so unlike their com- 
panions of the same species ? Why do they adhere to the leaves? 
They have fallen victims to a parasite closely allied to the micro- 
gaster. 

Small as is the aphis, the parasite bears the same relationship 
in point of size to it as a rat to a sheep, and sometimes has quite 
a struggle with it before it can insert its sting. The effect is soon 
visible. The stricken insect becomes lethargic, separates itself 
from its fellows, turns brown, and dies, secreting at the same time 
a liquid which when dry acts as a cement, and fixes it to the 
branch. Then the skin begins to harden and shrivel, while the 
inclosed parasite is feeding upon its contents. Lastly, the para- 
site assumes its perfect form, pushes off two or three of the last 
segments of the body, and escapes, leaving the empty shell 
adhering to the plant. 

Many other enemies has the aphis. Chief of them all is the 
Lady-bird, the larva of which is as destructive among aphides as 
a wolf in a sheep-fold. There are many species of lady-bird, and, 
as a matter of course, a number of specimens are to be seen 
among the rose-leaves and on the garden wall. 

Other foes are found in the larve of the beautiful Hoverer- 
flies, scientifically termed Syrphida, which balance themselves on 
the wing in one spot, and at the last moment dart off so swiftly 
that the eye cannot follow them. I have taken one in the net as 
it was hovering over the aphis-beset rose-tree. What a beautiful 
creature it is, with its enormous eyes occupying nearly the whole 
head, and its golden-yellow body, banded with four black bars, so 
as to make it resemble a small wasp! Pity it is that the colours 
are so fugitive, for in a few hours after death the body shrivels, 
and the golden yellow fades into dull ochre. 

Here comes a wasp, not hovering or settling, but scouring 
over the wall as ‘ swift Camilla scours the plain.’ She isa queen 
wasp, the mother of a small and rapidly increasing family, and is 
searching for food for her young. A heedless fly settles on a vine- 
leaf to enjoy the warm sunshine, and hardly has alighted before 
it is whipped off by the wasp as if by magic. 
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Here come some sand-wasps—small, black, and ringed with 
narrow bands of yellow. They keep flitting and prying about the 
wall and among the leaves of the plants, and like the wasp are 
looking out for food for their young. Small spiders form their 
prey, are stung so as to render them insensible, and are packed 
into little burrows together with an egg. When that egg is 
hatched, the grub begins to feed on the spiders; the supply of 
which is exactly proportioned to the wants of the future sand-wasp. 

What is this streak of crimson which flashes across the wall ? 
Wait a few moments and it will come back again. Here it is, 
running eagerly over the wall, peering into every crevice, and 
diving into every nail-hole. Is it crimson? Is it blue? Is it 
green? Is it gold? Each colour seems to alternate as it runs 
about in the sunshine, and we must catch it before we can decide. 
It keeps so closely to the wall that it is not easily captured, and 
the best way to secure it is to put the net smartly over the hole 
into which it is disappearing, and catch it as it backs out. 

Here it is in the net, and as soon as it finds itself captured it 
rolls itself up like a hedgehog. A touch on the great nerve-centre 
in the thorax kills it instantaneously, and we take out of the net 
the Ruby-tail Bee, the most gorgeous insect that England pro- 
duces. Indeed, if we except the great Diamond Beetle of tropical 
America, the Ruby-tail may challenge the world for splendour of 
colour. We will place it under the inch power of the microscope, 
and direct the rays of the sun upon it. 

In the first place, we see that the whole of the surface is highly 
polished, and deeply pitted, like the end of a thimble ; whether the 
head and thorax be blue or green depends on the direction of the 
light, and as we turn the insect round, each colour predominates 
in succession. The legs are similarly coloured with blue and green. 
Coming to the upper surface of the abdomen we find that the 
colours also vary with the light, and change through various tints of 
glowing scarlet and deep crimson to reddish gold with a satiny 
sheen above it. The under surface is quite smooth, without the 
pits, and has broad transverse bands of deep blue and shining green. 

This magnificent insect is a parasite—a sort of bee-cuckoo— 
making no nest for itself, but laying its eggs in the nests of other 
burrowing insects, mostly the solitary bees and wasps, according 
to the species. In order to enable it to fulfil this task, the last 
few segments of the body are modified into a sort of telescopic 
tube, by means of which the insect can insert the egg far into its 
victim’s nest. 
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The quick, anxious, fussy peering into holes which I have 
mentioned is not only for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
solitary bee or wasp may have made a nest, but whether the right- 
ful inmate be at home. Sometimes, but not often, the Ruby-tail 
makes a mistake and has to pay for it. On one such occasion, the 
owner of the nest, one of the solitary bees, was absent from home, 
and the Ruby-tail entered the nest, which was made in an old nail- 
hole in a wall. Just then the bee came home and ‘ went for’ the 
intruder, who tiied to escape the attack by rolling herself up in a 
ball so that she was protected by her wings from the enemy’s 
sting. The bee, however, bit off the Ruby-tail’s wings, pulled it out 
of the nest, flung it on the ground, and placed her load of pollen 
in the burrow. The Ruby-tail, however, though maimed, was not 
vanquished, and no sooner had the bee gone off for more pollen 
than she crawled up the wall, re-entered the nest, and with her 
telescopic ovipositor pushed her egg between the pollen and the 
wall so that the bee should not see it. 

When the young Ruby-tail is hatched it eats both the offspring 
of the unsuspecting host and all the food which has been laid up for 
it. Now, as the solitary wasps store their nests with caterpillars, 
spiders, and similar living prey, and the bees employ pollen for 
this purpose, it is evident that there must be more than one 
species of Ruby-tail. There are, in fact, more than twenty species 
of this insect, some being so small that I have taken them out of 
the burrows of the tiny Andrena bees, which make their nests in 
the holes of ‘ worm-eaten wood.’ When the wood is cut away, the 
coiled-up Ruby-tail looks like a little blue-green shot highly 
polished, the scarlet abdomen being tucked up so tightly as to be 
hidden under the thorax. 

I tap the stem of the vine sharply with the handle of the net, 
and down drops a shower of earwigs. What are they doing here ? 
They are on the same errand as the others, looking for food, but, 
as they are nocturnal in their ways, are seldom seen at work. 
They also feed upon the larve of solitary bees and the stcred 
insects of solitary wasps, their long, slender bodies enabling them 
to insinuate themselves into very small apertures. Even the 
Ruby-tail larva, after it has devoured the young and the stores of 
a solitary bee or wasp, will often become the victim of the nocturn- 
ally prowling earwig, so that poetical justice is not wanting even 
in the world of insects. Whatis the fate of the earwig I may not 
tell, because my extreme limit of space is exhausted. 

J. G. Woop. 
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Balzac at the Odéon. 


F all the eminent men of letters of the present century, few, 
if any, have been so variously and at the same time so im- 
perfectly judged as the author of the ‘Comédie humaine.’ It is 
indeed difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that existing 
between the marvellously gifted creator of innumerable types, 
each stamped with its own particular and distinctive individuality, 
and the unpractical visionary always in search of some chimerical 
El Dorado, and abandoning one scheme for another equally pro- 
blematical, without even entertaining for an instant the possibility 
of failure. During the entire course of his literary career, Honoré 
de Balzac was an enthusiast in everything he undertook; but, like 
most men of an ultra-sanguine temperament, wasted the best part 
of his life in forming projects never destined to be realised, and, 
to use a common expression, was too apt to count his chickens 
before they were hatched. Notwithstanding the vast amount of 
work he got through, and the very considerable emoluments 
derived from it, he was perpetually: in straits for money ; his earn- 
ings were constantly anticipated and frittered away in disastrous 
speculations, and it is doubtful if at any period of his existence he 
could conscientiously congratulate himself on being free from debt. 
For many years he was so harassed by his creditors that he had 
recourse to all kinds of expedients in order to avoid an enforced 
residence at Clichy, and an ingenious ruse of one of his persevering 
‘sufferers ’ is recorded, which may find its place here. 

Having ascertained that his debtor had taken refuge in the 
house of a wealthy and hospitable friend, the holder of his 
promissory note communicated his instructions to a bailiff more 
intelligent than the majority of his colleagues, who, disguised as a 
clerk belonging to the diligence office of Laffitte and Caillard, and 
carrying a bag full of five-frane pieces, repaired to the address in 
question, and requested to see M. de Balzac. 

‘M. de Balzac does not live here,’ replied the servant who 
opened the door. 

‘Is Monsieur ’ (the owner of the hétel) ‘at home ?’ 
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‘No; but Madame is.’ 

‘Very good ; then please to let her know that I am charged 
to deliver this bag containing six thousand francs to M. de Balzac.’ 

After waiting a minute or two, the soi-disant clerk was 
ushered into Madame’s boudoir, and repeated his story, affirming 
that he had strict orders only to deliver the bag into M. de Bal- 
zac’s own hands. 

‘Cannot you leave it with me?’ inquired the lady of the house. 

‘Impossible, Madame. The receipt must be signed by 
M. de Balzac in my presence.’ 

‘I hardly know what to do,’ said Madame. ‘We are well 
acquainted with M. de Balzac, but he is not here just now. He 
may possibly come to-day, and if you wait a moment - will see if 
he is to be found.’ 

Apparently he was not far off, for a few seconds had barely 
elapsed before she returned, followed by Balzac himself, who, in 
his anxiety to obtain possession of so unexpected a windfall as six 
thousand francs, had fallen unsuspectingly into the trap laid for 
him, and was disagreeably surprised on learning that he was 
arrested for the sum of thirteen hundred and eighty francs, besides 
costs, in default of immediate payment of which a fiacre was 
waiting at the door to convey him to Clichy. 

Luckily for him, at that instant the arrival of his host changed 
the aspect of affairs; the debt and costs were immediately paid, 
and Balzac, overjoyed at his timely deliverance from so unpleasant 
a dilemma, laughingly signified his intention—never carried out, 
by the way—of utilising the adventure as the subject of acomedy, 
bearing the appropriate title of ‘ Quitte pour la peur!’ 

On four different occasions, the author of ‘Le pére Goriot’ 
tried his fortune as a dramatist, and encountered as many failures ; 
not one of the pieces produced during his lifetime having kept the 
stage, and two being literally hissed down. ‘ Mercadet,’ his only 
successful essay in the theatrical line, the principal character in 
which, originally created by Geoffroy, has since been admirably 
personated by Got and our own Charles Mathews, was not per- 
formed until after his death, and escaped the fate of its pre- 
decessors by being entrusted to the careful supervision of Dennery, 
by whom it was entirely re-modelled and altered into its modern 
shape. Like his celebrated contemporary George Sand, Balzac 
had no idea of what is technically called the ‘charpente’ of a 
piece; his incidents were in most cases so crowded together and 
so unskilfully connected with each other, that the spectator, un- 
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able either to follow the intricacies of the plot or to discern the 
writer’s meaning, gradually lost patience, and declined to accept 
the undeniable wit and brilliancy of the dialogue as a sufficient 
atonement for the absence of sustained interest and general 
lucidity. In none of his dramatic works are the above-mentioned 
defects more strikingly apparent than in ‘Les Ressources de 
Quinola,’ the misadventures of which singular mixture of talent 
and absurdity, partly gathered from a scarce little book of Léon 
Gozlan, partly from other equally authentic although unpublished 
sources, form the subject of the present paper. 

The comedy in question, offered by the author to the manage- 
ment of the Odéon, was a long imbroglio in five acts, four .of 
which having been read to the actors by Balzac himself, he 
announced, to their stupefaction, that the fifth was not yet written, 
but that he would give them a verbal description of what it was 
intended to be. In this attempt, as might be expected, he failed 
signally, confounding one personage with another, and so utterly 
confusing his hearers that Madame Dorval, who had been attracted 
to the theatre more by curiosity than by the hope of finding a part 
suited to her, pettishly exclaimed that no one but a madman 
would venture on so impossible a task as to ‘relate’ a fifth act. 
M. Lireux, the manager, however, whose receipts had latterly been 
dwindling down to zero, and who was consequently in quest of a 
novelty, imagining that the name of Balzac would infallibly secure 
him a succession of full houses, boldly pronounced the ‘ Ressources 
de Quinola’to be a master-piece, accepted it enthusiastically, and 
proposed to talk the matter over on the. same evening at a small 
restaurant near the theatre, where the author and Gozlan were in 
the habit of dining. 

He was punctual to his appointment, and, before even taking 
his seat, began, with amazing volubility, to descant on the tri- 
umphant reception inevitably awaiting the admirable comedy, 
which in less than three weeks would draw all Paris to the Odéon. 

‘Am I then to conclude, M. Lireux,’ quietly asked Balzac, 
‘that you purpose putting it into rehearsal immediately ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning, without fail,’ answered the manager. 
‘If it were possible, it should be done to-night.’ 

‘ You forget that there still remains an act to write.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Lireux, ‘I am perfectly tranquil on that score. 
Meanwhile, the first thing to be done is to cast the parts. I 
won't go so far as to say that my actors are prodigies of talent ; 
but such as they are, you shall have the pick of them.’ 
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After some discussion, the distribution of the characters was 
settled, with one important exception—that of the heroine, who, 
according to Balzac, could only be adequately represented by 
Madame Dorval. 

‘ You are wrong, my dear sir,’ objected Lireux, who was quite 
aware that the great actress would on no account consent to the 
arrangement, ‘decidedly wrong. Madame Dorval is an incom- 
parable artist, I allow, and in the drama of everyday life is without 
a rival, but she has neither the requisite grace nor distinction for 
Faustina Brancadori. No, no, believe me, the only member of 
my company properly qualified for the part is Mlle. Helena 
Gaussin.’ 

(It may here be parenthetically observed that the lady in 
question was a recent importation from Geneva, a tall and rather 
showy woman, with a strong provincial accent and a decided 
tendency to rant.) 

‘Hum,’ muttered Balzac, by no means convinced. ‘She is 
not known here.’ 

‘Not yet, I grant you, but she soon will be. In Switzerland 
they positively rave about her, and are inconsolable now that she 
has left them. So,’ continued Lireux, anxious to avoid any further 
depreciation of his new acquisition, ‘as we may consider that 
point settled, how am I to let you know the hours fixed for 
rehearsal ?’ 

This very natural question greatly embarrassed Balzac, who 
for certain easily conceivable reasons desired to keep his address 
a profound secret. 

‘Is that absolutely necessary ?’ he inquired. 

‘Indispensable,’ replied the manager. ‘One day the actors 
may be called at ten, another at twelve, and sometimes not at all. 
Shall I send you a line by post ?’ 

‘No; I think I have a better plan. Is your call-boy intel- 
ligent ?’ 

‘Sharp as a needle.’ 

‘Very good; then all you have to do is to give him the bulletin 
every morning, and send him with it to the Champs Elysées.’ 

‘The Champs Elysées!’ echoed Lireux mechanically, staring 
through his spectacles at the speaker. ‘What next?’ 

‘ When he arrives at the Rond Point,’ gravely pursued Balzac, 
‘he will proceed towards the Are de l’Etoile, and at the twentieth 
tree on his left hand he will find a man loitering about, whom he 
will accost with the words “ I have it”; and on the man’s replying 
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“Tf you have it, what are you waiting for?” your messenger will 
hand him the paper, and return to you.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Lireux, in an equally serious tone. ‘ But let it 
be understood, my dear M. de Balzac, that in the unlikely but 
possible event of a thunderstorm happening to demolish the 
twentieth tree from the Rond Point, the rendezvous of our mes- 
senger will necessarily be the twenty-first.’ 

This singular mode of communicating the hour of rehearsal 
having been satisfactorily arranged, the author of Quinola pro- 
ceeded to enumerate certain conditions, on the acceptance of 
which by the manager he insisted as a sine qué non. 

‘You do not suppose, M. Lireux, I presume,’ he said, ‘ that I 
have the slightest intention of following the beaten track of those 
sheep of Panurge, my predecessors? No, sir, innovation is my 
motto; and to begin with, I expressly stipulate that on the first 
performance of * Quinola” not a single claqueur shall be admitted 
into the theatre.’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed Lireux, utterly taken aback by what 
appeared to him a monstrous violation of established usages; 
‘the claque is an absolute necessity.’ 

‘ Necessity or not,’ coolly resumed Balzac, ‘ either you will do 
without it, or I withdraw my piece.’ 

The latter alternative not exactly suiting the views of the 
manager, he adroitly changed his tone. ‘On second thoughts, 
he said, ‘I agree with you that in a case like yours the applause 
of hirelings—a detestable race, between ourselves—would be dis- 
creditable rather than advantageous, and : 

‘You misunderstand me totally,’ interrupted Balzac; ‘it is 
not because they are hirelings that I object to them, but simply 
because the places they occupy gratis would be more profitably 
filled by those who pay for them.’ 

This unexpected view of the question so tickled Lireux that, 
although not without some inward misgiving, he consented to 
risk the experiment ; and the temporary suppression of the claque 
was finally resolved on. 

‘Secondly,’ continued Balzac, ‘it is further understood that 
on the opening night every seat in the theatre is at my disposal.’ 

‘ Diable!’ murmured the impresario, ‘ What then remains 
for me ?’ 

‘ Half the profits, which will be enormous, incalculable.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Lireux, after a moment’s reflection, ‘I 
agree to that also.’ 
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‘Good. Then I may as well tell you how I intend to fill the 
house.’ 

‘With the people who pay their money at the door, I pre- 
sume?’ blandly suggested the manager. 

‘At the door!’ indignantly retorted the dramatist. ‘When 
the doors open, my good sir, there will not be a place to be had 
for love or money. Once for all, I charge myself with every 
detail, and your office necessarily becomes a sinecure. The pit,’ 
he went on, ‘ will be exclusively occupied by knights of St. Louis.’ 

At this astounding revelation Lireux and Gozlan stared at 
each other in mute amazement, as well they might. Presently 
the former, beginning to comprehend with what kind of man he 
had to deal, remarked with perfect gravity: ‘I see no objection 
to the knights of St. Louis, provided that you undertake to find 
them.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Balzac. ‘The orchestra stalls will be re- 
served for peers of France, the stage-boxes for the Court and the 
ambassadors, the other boxes and the balcony for the deputies, 
the state officials and their wives, and perhaps a few leading 
financiers, and the gallery for a choice selection from the bowr- 
geoisie.’ 

‘ And the journalists,’ interposed Lireux; ‘ where will you put 
them ?’ 

‘They may pay for their places if there are any left, and I will 
take care that there are none.’ 

‘But,’ objected the manager, ‘you forget that from time 
immemor.al it has been customary to reserve certain boxes and 
stalls for the critics, and it would be highly impolitic to break 
through the rule.’ 

‘Monsieur Lireux,’ said Balzac, in a tone admitting of no 
further argument, ‘ between the critics and me it is war to the 
knife; and, depend upon it, if I can keep them out of the theatre 
I will.’ 

The representatives of the press having been thus summarily 
disposed of, the interview, which had been prolonged until a late 
hour, came to a close; and the author of ‘ Quinola’ had the satis- 
faction of reflecting that he had carried his point, and had 
voluntarily taken upon himself the Herculean task of finding 
occupants for the twelve hundred places composing the interior of 
the Odéon. 

During the next few days his time was fully employed in 
superintending the rehearsals, in correcting the proofs of his 
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comedy—according to his invariable habit of having his dramatic 
works printed before they were performed, partly with the view of 
more easily treating with a publisher for them, and partly because 
he could better estimate the general effect of a piece when in 
type than in his almost illegible manuscript—and in personally 
presiding over the sale of his tickets in the. box-office of the 
theatre. At first the applicants for seats were tolerably numerous ; 
and had Balzac abandoned his idea of peopling boxes and pit with 
ambassadors and apocryphal knights of St. Louis, and contented 
himself with the ordinary scale of prices, he might have secured 
a full house before the week was out. This, however, was not 
the case ; on the contrary, whoever did not come up to his pre- 
conceived standard of eligibility was pitilessly dismissed empty- 
handed, and the few favoured individuals, who by dint of solici- 
tation succeeded in obtaining a stray stall or a box on the second 
or third tier, paid dearly for the privilege accorded to them. 

If, by chance, some ambitious postulant ventured to express 
a desire for a stage-box, or other select compartment reserved for 
the illustrious myths existing only in the dramatist’s imagination, 
he was abruptly told that it had been already disposed of toa 
Russian princess or Wallachian hospodar with an unpronounceable 
name invented for the occasion; so that, discouraged by repeated 
disappointments, people gradually abstained from further in- 
quiries, and it was currently reported that not a single seat in 
the house remained unlet. Balzac, however, knew better, and as 
time went on, and his illusions, little by little, began to fade 
away, grew nervous, and, abdicating his chair behind the pigeon- 
hole of the box-office in favour of the regular functionary, em- 
powered him to sell as many tickets as he could at the ordinary 
rate. Nay, more, reflecting that even claqwewrs were preferable 
to empty benches, he insisted at the eleventh hour that the 
services of no less than a hundred of these paid auxiliaries should 
be retained, a demand with which the chief of the fraternity, 
indignant at this tardy recognition of their value, at first positively 
refused to comply; but ultimately yielded to the persuasive 
arguments of Lireux, and graciously promised his ‘ co-operation.’ 

The eventful night arrived at last, and the ‘chevaliers du 
lustre,’ unconscious substitutes for those of St. Louis, were at their 
post, forming a compact phalanx in the centre of the pit; the 
critics also—whether convoked by a prudent after-thought of the 
author or by managerial diplomacy, is not recorded—were present 
to a man; while the rest of the audience, barring the few exor- 
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bitantly taxed enthusiasts already alluded to, consisted of the 
usual patrons of the Odéon, including a band of students equally 
ready to applaud or hiss, as the case might be. The first act, 
being short and telling, went off smoothly enough; but towards 
the middle of the second, murmurs of disapprobation were 
occasionally heard, which increased with every succeeding scene, 
as the plot became more and more intricate and unintelligible. 
The actors lost heart completely, and the claquewrs, summoned 
too late to have been properly ‘coached,’ made ‘ confusion worse 
confounded ’ by applauding in the wrong places, so that even the 
well-disposed minority of the audience gradually sided with the 
malcontents, and the curtain finally fell amid an almost unanimous 
roar of derision. In vain poor Mlle. Helena Gaussin strove to 
make head against the storm, shouting and ranting with a declama- 
tory vigour worthy of Carpentras or Brives-la-Gaillarde; in vain, 
imagining or choosing to imagine that one of her ‘ exits’ had been 
unusually effective, she triumphantly remarked to Lireux, ‘I 
think I have given them a taste of my quality!’ 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle,’ replied the disconsolate manager, ‘ils 
vous l’ont bien rendu !’ 

Where was Balzac all this time? Fast asleep in a box, utterly 
unconscious of what was going on around him, and probably 
dreaming of some new project germing in his ever fertile brain. 
When he was at length with difficulty aroused from his slumber 
by the joint efforts of Gozlan and Théophile Gautier, and asked 
how he could possibly close his eyes in the midst of such an 
uproar, he stared at them with undisguised astonishment. 

‘ Are you not aware, mes enfants,’ he said, ‘that sleep, under 
certain circumstances, is an infallible resource ? and in the pre- 
sent case,’ he added with a smile, ‘as things have turned out, far 
more effectual than those of our friend Quinola!’ 


CHARLES HERVEY. 











Prince Otto: 


A ROMANCE. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
BOOK II.—OF LOVE AND POLITICS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RELATES THE CAUSE AND OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. 


RAVE as she was, and brave by intellect, the Princess, when 
first she was alone, clung to the table for support. The four 
corners of her universe had fallen. She had never liked nor 
trusted Gondremark completely ; she had still held it possible to 
find him false to friendship; but from that to finding him devoid 
of all those public virtues for which she had honoured him, a 
mere commonplace intriguer, using her for his own ends, the 
step was wide and the descent giddy. Light and darkness suc- 
ceeded each other in her brain; now she believed, and now she 
could not. She turned, blindly groping for the note. But von 
Rosen, who had not forgotten to take the warrant from the Prince, 
had remembered to recover her note from the Princess: von 
Rosen was an old campaigner, whose most violent emotion aroused 
rather than clouded the vigour of her reason. 

The thought recalled to Seraphina the remembrance of the 
other letter—Otto’s. She rose and went speedily, her brain still 
wheeling, and burst into the Prince’s armoury. The old 
chamberlain was there in waiting; and the sight of another face, 
prying (or so she felt) on her distress, struck Seraphina into 
childish anger. 

‘Go!’ she cried; and then, when the old man was already 
half way to the door, ‘Stay!’ she added. ‘As soon as Baron 
Gondremark arrives, let him attend me here.’ 

‘It shall be so directed,’ said the chamberlain. 

‘There was a letter—’ she began, and paused. 

‘ Her Highness,’ said the chamberlain, ‘ will find a letter on 
the table. I had received no orders, or her Highness had been 
spared this trouble.’ 
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‘No, no, no,’ she cried. ‘I thank you. I desire to be alone.’ 

And then, when he was gone, she leaped upon the letter. 
Her mind was still obscured; like the moon upon a night of 
clouds and wind, her reason shone and darkened, and she read 
the words by flashes. 

‘Seraphina,’ the Prince wrote, ‘I will write no syllable of 
reproach. I have seen your order and I go. What else is 
left me? I have wasted my love and have no more. To say 
that I forgive you is not needful; at least, we are now separate 
for ever; by your own act, you free me from my willing bondage ; 
I go free to prison. This is the last that you will hear of me in 
love or anger. I have gone out of your life; you may breathe 
easy; you have now rid yourself of the husband who allowed you 
to desert him, of the Prince who gave you his rights, and of the 
married lover who made it his pride to defend you in your 
absence. How you have requited him, your own heart more 
loudly tells you than my words. There isa day coming when your 
vain dreams will roll away like clouds, and you will find yourself 
alone. Then you will remember ‘ OTTo.’ 


She read with a great horror on her mind: that day, of which 
he wrote, was come. She was alone; she had been false, she had 
been cruel; remorse rolled in upon her; and then with a more 
piercing note, vanity, bounded on the stage of consciousness. 
She a dupe! she helpless! she to have betrayed herself in 
seeking to betray her husband! she fo have lived these years 
upon flattery, grossly swallowing the bolus, like a clown with 
sharpers! she—Seraphina! Her swift mind drank the conse- 
quences; she foresaw the coming fall, her public shame; 
she saw the odium, disgrace, and folly of her story flaunt 
through Europe. She recalled the scandal she had so royally 
braved ; and alas! how differently in that hour it scowled upon 
her! She to be thought the mistress of that man: perhaps for 
that . . . She closed her eyes on agonising vistas. Swift as 
thought she was beside the wall, a dagger glittering in her hand. 
Ay, she would escape. From that world-wide theatre of nodding 
heads and buzzing whisperers, in which she now beheld herself 
unpitiably martyred, one door stood open. At any cost, through 
any stress of suffering, that greasy laughter should be stifled. 
She closed her eyes ; she breathed a wordless prayer, and pressed 
the weapon to her bosom. 

At the surprising sharpness of the prick, she gave a cry and 
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awoke to the sense of a miraculous escape. A little ruby spot of 
blood was the reward of that great act of desperation; but the 
pain had braced her like a tonic, and her whole design of suicide 
had passed away. 

At the same instant, regular feet drew near along the gallery, 
and she knew the tread of the big Baron, so often gladly welcome, 
and even now rallying her spirits like a call to battle. She concealed 
the dagger in the folds of her skirt ; and drawing her stature up, 
she stood firm-footed, radiant with anger, waiting for the foe. 

The Baron was announced and entered. To him, Seraphina 
was a hated task: like the schoolboy with his Virgil, he had 
neither will nor leisure to remark her beauties; but when he now 
beheld her standing illuminated by her passion, new feelings flashed 
upon him, a frank admiration, a brief sparkle of desire. He 
noted both with joy; they were means. ‘If I have to play the 
lover,’ thought he, for that was his constant preoccupation, ‘I 
believe I can put soul into it.’ Meanwhile, with his usual pon- 
derous grace, he bent before the lady. 

‘I propose,’ she said in a strange voice, not known to her till 
then, ‘ that we release the Prince and do not prosecute the war.’ 

‘Ah, madam,’ he replied, ‘ ’t is as I knew it would be! Your 
heart I knew would wound you, when we came to this distasteful 
but most necessary step. Ah, madam, believe me, I am not un- 
worthy to be your ally ; I know you have qualities to which I am 
a stranger, and count them the best weapons in the armoury of our 
alliance. The girl in the queen—pity, love, tenderness, laughter ; 
the smile that can reward. I can only command ; I am the frowner. 
But you! And you have the fortitude to command these comely 
weaknesses, to tread them down at the appeal of reason. How 
often have I not admired it even to yourself. Ay, even to your- 
self,’ he added tenderly, dwelling, it seemed, in memory on hours 
of a more private admiration. ‘But now, madam... 

‘But now, Herr Gondremark, the time for these declarations 
has gone by,’ she cried. ‘Are you true to me? are you false? 
Look in your heart and answer, it is your beart I want to know.’ 

‘It has come,’ thought Gondremark. ‘ You, madam !’ he cried, 
starting back—with fear, you would have said, and yet a timid 
joy. ‘You! yourself, you bid me look into my heart ?’ 

‘Do you suppose I fear?’ she cried, and looked at him with 
such a heightened colour, such bright eyes, and a smile of so 
abstruse a meaning, that the Baron cast aside his latest doubt. 

‘Ah, madam!’ he cried, plumping on his knees. ‘Seraphina! 
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Do you permit me? have you divined my secret? It is trae—I 
put my life with joy into your power—I love you, love with 
ardour, as an equal, as a master, as a brother in arms, as an 
adored, desired, sweet-hearted woman. O Bride!’ he cried, 
waxing dithyrambic, ‘bride of my reason and my senses, have 
pity, have pity on my love!’ 

She heard him with wonder, rage, and then contempt. His 
very words offended her to sickness; his appearance, as he 
grovelled bulkily upon the floor, moved her to such laughter as 
we laugh in nightmares. 

‘O shame!’ she cried. ‘ Absurd and odious! What would 
the Countess say ?’ 

That great Baron Gondremark, the excellent politician, re- 
mained for some little time upon his knees in a frame of mind 
which perhaps we are allowed to pity. His vanity, within his 
iron bosom, bled and raved. If he could have blotted all, if he 
could have withdrawn part, if he had not called her bride—with 
a roaring in his ears, he thus regretfully reviewed his declaration. 
He got to his feet tottering ; and then, in that first moment when 
a dumb agony finds a vent in words, and the tongue betrays the 
inmost and worst of a man, he permitted himself a retort which, 
for six weeks to follow, he was to repent at leisure. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘the Countess? NowI perceive the reason of 
your Highness’s disorder.’ 

The lackey-like insolence of the words was driven home by a 
more insolent manner. There fell upon Seraphina one of those 
storm-clouds which had already blackened upon her reason; she 
heard herself cry out; and when the cloud dispersed, flung the 
blood-stained dagger on the floor, and saw Gondremark reeling 
back with open mouth, and clapping his hand upon the wound. 
The next moment, with oaths that she had never heard, he leaped 
at her in savage passion; clutched her as she recoiled; and in 
the very act, stumbled and drooped. She had scarce time to fear 
his murderous onslaught, ere he fell before her feet. 

He rose upon one elbow; she still staring upon him, white 
with horror. 

‘Anna!’ he cried, ‘Anna! Help!’ 

And then his utterance failed him, and he fell back, to all 
appearance dead. 

Seraphina ran to and fro in the room; she wrung her hands 
and cried aloud; within she was all one uproar of terror, and 
conscious of no articulate wish but to awake. 

There came a knocking at the door; and she sprang to it and 
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held it, panting like a beast, the strength of madness in her 
arms, till she had pushed the bolt. At this success a certain 
calm fell upon her reason. She went back and looked upon her 
victim, the knocking growing louder. O yes, he was dead. She had 
killed him. He had called upon von Rosen with his latest breath : 
ah, who would call on Seraphina? She had killed him. She, 
whose irresolute hand could scarce prick blood from her own bosom, 
had found strength to cast down that great colossus at a blow. 

All this while, the knocking was growing more uproarious and 
more unlike the staid career of life in sucha palace. Scandal 
was at the door, with what a fatal following she dreaded to con- 
ceive ; and at the same time among the voices that began to 
summon her by name, she recognised the Chancellor’s. He or 
another, somebody must be the first. 

‘Is Herr von Greisengesang without?’ she called. 

‘Your Highness—yes!’ the old gentleman answered. ‘We 
have heard cries, a fall. Is anything amiss?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Seraphina. ‘I desire to speak with you. 
Send off the rest.’ She panted between each phrase; but her 
mind was clear. She let the looped curtain down upon both sides, 
before she drew the bolt; and thus secure from any sudden eye- 
shot from without, admitted the obsequious Chancellor and again 
made fast the door. 

Greisengesang clumsily revolved among the wings of the 
curtain ; so that she was clear of it as soon as he. 

‘My God!’ he cried. ‘The Baron!’ 

‘I have killed him,’ she said. ‘0, killed him!’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the old gentleman, ‘this is most unprece- 
dented. Lovers’ quarrels,’ he added ruefully, ‘redintegratio—’ 
and then paused. ‘But my dear madam,’ he broke out again, 
‘in the name of all that is practical, what are we todo? This 
is exceedingly grave; morally, madam, it is appalling. I take 
the liberty, your Highness, for one moment, of addressing you asa 
daughter, a loved although respected daughter; and I must say 
that I cannot conceal from you that this is morally most ques- 
tionable. And, O dear me, we have a dead body !’ 

She had watched him closely ; hope fell to contempt; from 
his despicable weakness, she drew away her skirts and, in the 
act, found strength. ‘See if he be dead,’ she said; not one word 
of explanation or defence; before so poor a creature, she had 
scorned to justify herself: ‘ See if he be dead’ was all. 

With the greatest compunction, the Chancellor drew near; and 
as he did so, the wounded Baron rolled his eyes. 
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‘He lives,’ cried the old courtier, turning effusively to Sera- 
phina. ‘ Madan, he still lives.’ 

‘Help him, then,’ returned the Princess, standing fixed. 
‘ Bind up his wound.’ 

‘ Madam, I have no means,’ protested the Chancellor. 

‘Can you not take your handkerchief, your neckcloth, any- 
thing?’ she cried; and at the same moment, from her light 
muslin gown, she rent off a flounce and tossed it on the floor. 
‘Take that,’ she said, and stood upright in her ruined finery’, 

But the Chancellor held up his hands and turned away his 
head in agony. The grasp of the falling Baron had torn down 
the dainty fabric of the bodice; and—‘O Highness!’ cried 
Greisengesang appalled, ‘the terrible disorder of your toilette!’ 

‘Take up that flounce,’ she said, ‘ the man may die.’ 

Greisengesang turned in a flutter to the Baron, and attempted 
some innocent and bungling measures. ‘He still breathes,’ he 
kept saying. ‘ All is not yet over; he is not yet gone.’ 

‘And now,’ said she, ‘if that is all that you can do, begone 
and get some porters ; he must instantly go home.’ 

‘Madam,’ cried the Chancellor, ‘ if this most melancholy sight 
were seen in town—O dear, the State would fall!’ he piped. 

‘ There is a litter in the palace,’ she replied. ‘It is your part 
to see him safe. Ilay commands upon you. On your life it stands.’ 

‘I see it, dear Highness,’ he jerked. ‘Clearly I see it. But 
how? what men? The Prince’s servants—yes. They had a 
personal affection. They will be true, if any.’ 

‘O, not them!’ she cried. ‘Take Sabra, my own man.’ 

‘Sabra! The grand-mason!’ returned the Chancellor aghast. 
‘If he but saw this, he would sound the tocsin—we should all 
be butchered.’ 

She measured the depth of her abasement steadily. ‘Take 
whom you must,’ she said, ‘and bring the litter here.’ 

Once she was alone, she ran to the Baron, and with a sicken- 
ing heart sought to allay the flux of blood. The touch of the 
skin of that great charlatan revolted her to the toes; the wound 
in her ignorant eyes looked deathly; yet she contended with her 
shuddering, and with more skill at least than the Chancellor’s, 
staunched the welling injury. An eye unprejudiced with hate 
would have admired the Baron in his swoon; he looked so great 
and shapely; it was so powerful a machine that lay arrested; 
and his features, cleared for the moment both of temper and dis- 
simulation, were seen to be so purely modelled. But it was not 
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thus with Seraphina. Her victim, as he lay outspread, twitching 
a little, his big chest unbared, fixed her with his ugliness; and 
her mind flitted for a glimpse to Otto. 

Rumours began to sound about the Palace of feet running 
and of voices raised; the echoes of the great arched staircase 
were voluble of some confusion; and then the gallery jarred 
with a quick and heavy tramp. It was the Chancellor, followed 
by four of Otto’s valets and a litter. The servants, when they 
were admitted, stared at the dishevelled Princess and the wounded 
man; speech was denied them, but their thoughts were riddled 
with profanity. Gondremark was bundled in; and with the 
curtains lowered, the four bearers carried forth the litter, and the 
twittering Chancellor followed with a white face behind. 

Seraphina ran to the window. Pressing her face upon the pane, 
she could see the terrace, where the lights contested ; thence, the 
avenue of lamps that joined the palace and town ; and overhead the 
hollow night and the larger stars. Presently the small procession 
issued from the Palace, crossed the parade, and began to thread 
the glittering alley: the swinging couch with its four porters, 
the much-pondering Chancellor behind. She watched them 
dwindle with strange thoughts: her eyes fixed upon the scene, 
her mind still glancing right and left on the overthrow of her 
life and hopes. There was no one left in whom she might con- 
fide ; none whose hand was friendly, or on whom she dared to 
reckon for the barest loyalty. With the fall of Gondremark, her 
party, her brief popularity, had fallen. So she sat crouched upon 
the window seat, her brow to the cool pane ; her dress, in tatters, 
barely shielding her ; her mind revolving bitter thoughts. 

Meanwhile, consequences were fast mounting; and in the 
deceptive quiet of the night, downfall and red revolt were brew- 
ing. The litter had passed forth between the iron gates and 
entered on the streets of the town. By what flying panic, by 
what thrill of air communicated, who shall say? but the passing 
bustle in the Palace had already reached and re-echoed in the 
region of the burghers. Rumour, with her loud whisper, hissed 
about the town; men left their homes, without knowing why ; 
knots formed along the boulevard ; under the rare lamps and the 
great limes, the crowd grew blacker. 

And now through the midst of that expectant company, the 
unusual sight of a closed litter was observed approaching, and 
trotting hard behind it that great dignitary, Cancellarius Greisen- 
gesang. Silence looked on as it went by; and as soon as it was 
passed, the whispering seethed over like a boiling pot. The knots 
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were sundered ; and gradually, one following another, the whole 
mob began to form into a procession and escort the curtained 
litter. Soon spokesmen, a little bolder than their mates, began to 
ply the Chancellor with questions. Never had he more need of 
that great art of falsehood, by whose exercise he had so richly 
lived. And yet now he stumbled, the master passion, fear, 
betraying him. He was pressed; he became incoherent ; and 
then from the jolting litter came a groan. In the instant hubbub 
and the gathering of the crowd as to a natural signal, the clear- 
eyed, quavering Chancellor heard the catch of the clock before it 
strikes the hour of doom ; and for ten seconds he forgot himself. 
This shall atone for many sins. He plucked a bearer by the 
sleeve. ‘ Bid the Princess flee. ll is lost,’ he whispered. And 
the next moment he was babbling for his life among the multi- 
tude. 

Five minutes later, the wild-eyed servant burst into the 
armoury. ‘ All is lost!’ he cried. ‘The Chancellor bids you flee.’ 
And at the same time, looking through the window, Seraphina 
saw the black rush of the populace begin to invade the lamplit 
avenue. 

‘Thank you, Georg,’ she said. ‘I thank you. Go.’ And 
as the man still lingered, ‘I bid you go,’ she added. ‘Save 
yourself.’ 

Down by the private passage, and just some two hours later, 
Amalia Seraphina, the last Princess, followed Otto Johann Frie- 
drich, the last Prince of Griinewald. 


BOOK IIJ.—FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRINCESS CINDERELLA. 


THE porter, drawn by the growing turmoil, had vanished from 
the postern, and the door stood open on the darkness of the 
night. As Seraphina fled up the terraces, the cries and loud 
footing of the mob drew nearer the doomed palace; the rush 
was like the rush of cavalry; the sound of shattering lamps 
tingled above the rest; and over-towering all, she heard her own 
name bandied among the shouters. A bugle sounded at the door 
of the guard-room; one gun was fired; and then with the yell 
of hundreds, Mittwalden Palace was carried at a rush. 
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Sped by these dire sounds and voices, the Princess scaled the 
long garden, skimming like a bird the starlit stairways; crossed 
the Park, which was in that place narrow, and plunged upon the 
farther side into the rude shelter of the forest. So, at a bound, 
she left the discretion and the cheerful lamps of Palace evenings ; 
ceased utterly to be a sovereign lady; and falling from the whole 
height of civilisation, ran forth into the woods, a ragged Cinderella. 

She went direct before her through an open tract of the 
forest, full of brush and birches, and where the starlight guided 
her; and beyond that again, must thread the columned black- 
ness of a pine grove, joining overhead the thatch of its long 
branches. At that hour, the place was breathless; a horror 
of night like a presence occupied that dungeon of the wood ; 
and she went groping, knocking against the pboles—her ear, 
betweenwhiles, strained to aching and yet unrewarded. 

But the slope of the ground was upward and encouraged her; and 
presently she issued on a rocky hill that stood forth above the sea 
of forest. All around were other hilltops, big and little; sable 
vales of forest between; overhead the open heaven and the bril- 
liancy of countless stars; and along all the western sky the dim 
forms of mountains. The glory of the great night laid hold upon 
her; her eyes shone with stars; she dipped her sight into the cool- 
ness and brightness of the sky, as she might have dipped her 
wrist into a spring; and her heart, at that ethereal shock, began 
to move more soberly. The sun that sails overhead, ploughiag 
into gold the fields of daylight azure ana uttering the signal to 
man’s myriads, has no word apart for man the individual; and the 
moon, like a violin, only praises and laments our private destiny. 
The stars alone, cheerful whisperers, confer quietly with each of 
us like friends; they give ear to our sorrows smilingly, like wise 
old men, rich in tolerance and counsel ; and by their double scale, 
so small to the eye, so vast tothe imagination, they keep before 
the mind the double character of man’s nature and fate. 

There sate the Princess, beautifully looking upon beauty, in 
council with these glad advisers. Bright like pictures, clear like 
a voice in the porches of her ear, memory re-enacted the tumult 
of the evening: The Countess and the dancing fan ; the big Baron 
on his knees; the blood on the polished floor; the knocking ; 
the swing of the litter down the avenue of lamps; the messenger ; 
the cries of the charging mob; and yet all were far away and 
phantasmal, and she was still healingly conscious of the peace and 
glory of the night. She looked towards Mittwalden; and above 
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the hilltop which already hid it from her view, a throbbing red- 
ness hinted of fire. Better so: better so, that she should fall 
with tragic greatness, lit by a blazing palace! Of pity for 
Gondremark, of concern for Griinewald, not a trace was found in 
her: that period of her life was closed for ever, a wrench of 
wounded vanity alone surviving. She had but one clear idea: to 
flee ;—and another, obscure and half rejected, although still obeyed: 
to flee in the direction of the Felsenburg. Not her heart, for 
that is conscious, but her whole dumb nature warmed and yearned 
for Otto. She had a duty to perform, she must free him: so her 
mind said, very coldly; but by the heat that mounted in her bosom 
and the tears that pricked her eyeballs, she ran to him as toa 
friend and protector. 

She rose, with a start of recollection, and plunged down the 
slope into the covert. The woods received her. Once more, 
she wandered and hasted in a blot, uncheered, unpiloted. Here 
and there, indeed, through rents in the wood-roof, a glimmer 
attracted her; here and there, a tree stood out among its neigh- 
bours by some force of outline; here and there, a brushing among 
the leaves, a notable blackness, a dim shine, relieved, only to 
exaggerate, the solid oppression of the night and silence. And 
betweenwhiles, the unfeatured darkness would redouble and the 
whole ear of night appear to be gloating on her steps. Now, she 
would stand still, and the silence would grow and grow, till it 
weighed upon her breathing ; and then she would address herself 
again to run, stumbling, falling, and still hurrying the more. And 
presently the whole wood rocked and began to run along with her. 
The noise of her own mad passage through the silence spread and 
echoed and filled the night with terror. Panic hunted her: 
Panic from the trees reached forth with clutching branches; the 
darkness was lit up and peopled with strange forms and faces. 
She strangled and fled before her fears, And yet in the last 
fortress, reason, blown upon by these gusts of terror, still shone 
with a troubled light. She knew, yet could not act upon her 
knowledge; she knew that she must stop, and yet she still ran. 

She was already near madness, when she broke suddenly into a 
narrow clearing. At the same time, the din grew louder, and 
she became conscious of vague forms and fields of whiteness. 
And with that the earth gave way; she fell and found her feet 
again with an incredible shock to her senses, and her mind was 
swallowed up. 


When she came again to herself, she was standing to the 
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mid-leg in an icy eddy of a brook, and leaning with one hand on 
the rock from which it poured. The spray had wet her hair. 
She saw the white cascade, the stars wavering in the shaken pool, 
foam flitting, and high overhead the tall pines on either hand 
serenely drinking starshine ; and in the sudden quiet of her spirit, 
she heard with joy the firm plunge of the cataract in the pool. 
She scrambled forth dripping. In the face of her proved weak- 
ness, to adventure again upon the horror of blackness in the 
groves, were a suicide of life or reason. But here, in the alley of 
the brook, with the kind stars above her, and the moon presently 
swimming into sight, she could await the coming of day without 
alarm. 

This lane of pine trees ran very rapidly down hill and wound 
among the woods; but it was a wider thoroughfare than the 
brook needed, and here and there were little dimpling lawns and 
coves of the forest, where the starshine slumbered. Such a lawn 
she paced, taking patience bravely ; and now she looked up the 
hill and saw the brook coming down to her in a series of cascades ; 
and now approached the margin, where it welled among the 
rushes silently ; and now gazed at the great company of heaven 
with an enduring wonder. The early evening had fallen chill, 
but the night was now temperate; out of the recesses of the 
wood, there came mild airs as from a deep and peaceful respira- 
tion; and the dew was heavy on the grass and the tight-shut 
daisies. This was the girl’s first night under the naked heaven; 
and now that her fears were overpast, she was touched to the 
soul by its serene amenity and peace. Kindly the host of heaven 
blinked down upon that wandering Princess, and the honest brook 
had no words but to encourage her. 

At last she began to be aware of a wonderful revolution com- 
pared to which the fire of Mittwalden Palace was but the crack 
and flash of a percussion cap. The countenance with which the 
pines regarded her began insensibly to change; the grass too, 
short as it was, and the whole winding staircase of the brook’s 
course, began to wear a solemn freshness of appearance. And 
this slow transfiguration reached her heart, and played upon 
it, and transpierced it with a serious thrill. She looked all about ; 
the whole face of nature looked back, brimful of meaning, finger 
on lip, leaking its glad secret. She looked up; and lo! heaven 
was almost emptied of the stars, and the last lingerers were 
fainting in the blue. ‘0!’ she cried, joy catching at her breath, 
‘it is the dawn!’ 
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In a breath, she passed over the brook and, looping up her 
skirts, began to run in the dim alleys, on the carpet of the 
moss and tassel, for the nearest rising ground. As she ran, her 
ears were aware of many pipings, more beautiful than music; 
in the small, dish-shaped houses, in the fork of giant arms, where 
they had lain all night, lover by lover, warmly pressed, the 
bright-eyed, big-hearted singers began to awaken for the day. 
Her heart melted and flowed forth to them in kindness. And 
they, from their small and high perches in the clerestories of 
the wood cathedral, peered sidelong down and saw with wonder 
that ragged Princess flitting below them on the moss. — 

Soon she had struggled to a certain hilltop, and saw far before 
her the silent inflooding of the day. Out of the East it welled 
and whitened; the darkness trembled into light; and the stars 
were extinguished like the street-lamps of a human city. The 
whiteness brightened into silver, the silver warmed into gold, the 
gold kindled into pure and living fire. The day drew its first 
long breath, steady and chill; and for leagues around, the woods 
sighed and shivered. And then, at one bound, the sun had 
floated up; and her startled eyes received day’s first arrow, and 
quailed under the buffet. On every side, the shadows leaped from 
their ambush and fell prone. The day was come, plain and 
garish. Only, up the steep and solitary eastern heaven, the sun, 
victorious over his competitors, continued slowly and royally to 
mount. 

Seraphina drooped for a little, leaning on a pine, the shrill 
joy of the woodlands mocking her. The shelter of the night, 
the thrilling and joyous changes of the dawn, were over ; and now, 
in the hot eye of the day, she turned uneasily and looked sigh- 
ingly about her. Some way off, among the lower woods, a pillar 
of smoke was mounting and melting in the gold and blue. 
There, surely enough, were human folk, the hearth-surrounders. 
Man’s fingers had laid the twigs; it was man’s breath that had 
quickened and encouraged the baby flames; and now, as the fire 
caught, it played ruddily on the face of its creator. At the thought, 
she felt a-cold and little and lost in that great out-of-doors. The 
electric shock of the young sunbeams and the unhuman beauty 
of the woods began to irk and daunt her. The covert of the 
house, the decent privacy of rooms, the swept and regulated fire, 
all that denotes or beautifies the home life of man, began to 
draw her as with cords. The pillar of smoke was now risen into 
some stream of moving air; it began to lean out sideways in a 
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pennon; and thereupon, as though the change had been a 
summons, Seraphina plunged once more into the labyrinth of the 
wood. 

She left day upon the high ground. In the lower groves, there 
still lingered the blue early twilight and the seizing freshness of 
the dew. But here and there, above this field of shadow, the 
head of a great outspread pine was already glorious with day ; 
and here and there, through the breaches of the hills, the sun- 
beams made a great and luminous entry. Here Seraphina 
hastened along forest paths. She had lost sight of the pilot 
smoke, which blew another way, and conducted herself in that great, 
wilderness by the direction of the sun; but presently fresh signs 
bespoke the neighbourhood of man; felled trunks, white slivers 
from the axe, bundles of green boughs, and stacks of firewood. 
These guided her forward; until she came forth at last upon the 
clearing whence the smoke arose. A hut stood in the clear 
shadow, hard by a brook which made a series of inconsiderable 
falls; and on the threshold, the Princess saw a sun-burnt and 
hard-featured woodman, standing with his hands hehind his back 
and gazing skyward. 

She went to him directly: a beautiful, bright-eyed and 
haggard vision; splendidly arrayed and pitifully tattered; the 
diamond ear-drops still glittering in her ears; and with the 
movement of her coming, one small breast showing and hiding 
among the ragged covert of the laces. At that ambiguous 
hour, and coming as she did from the great silence of the forest, 
the man drew back from the Princess as from something 
elfin. 

‘Iam cold,’ she said, ‘and weary. Let me rest beside your 
fire.’ 

The woodman was visibly commoved, but answered nothing. 

‘I will pay,’ she said, and then repented of the words, catch- 
ing perhaps a spark of terror from his frightened eyes. But as 
usual, her courage rekindled brighter for the check: she put him 
from the door and entered; and he followed her in superstitious 
wonder. 

Within, the hut was rough and dark; but on the stone that 
served as hearth, twigs and a few dry branches burned with the 
brisk sounds and all the variable beauty of fire. The very sight 
of it composed her; she crouched hard by on the earth floor and 
shivered in the glow, and looked upon the eating blaze with admi- 
ration, The woodman was still staring at his guest; at the wreck 
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of the rich dress, the bare arms, the bedraggled laces and the 
gems. He found no word to utter. 

‘Give me food,’ she said,—‘ here, by the fire.’ 

He set down a pitcher of coarse wine, bread, a piece of cheese 
and a handful of raw onions. The bread was hard and sour, the 
cheese like leather ; even the onion, which ranks with the truffle 
and the peach in the chief place of honour of earth’s fruits, is scarce 
a dish for Princesses when raw. But she ate, if not with appe- 
tite, with courage; and when she had eaten, did not disdain the 
pitcher. In all her life before, she had not tasted of gross food nor 
drunk after another ;.but a brave woman far more readily accepts 
a change of circumstances than the bravest man. All that while, 
the woodman continued to observe her furtively, many low thoughts 
of fear and greed contending in his eyes. She read them clearly, 
and she knew she must begone, 

Presently she arose, and offered him a florin. 

‘Will that repay you ?’ she asked. 

But here the man found his tongue. ‘I must have more 
than that,’ said he. 

‘It is all I have to give you,’ she returned, and passed him by 
serenely. 

Yet her heart trembled, for she saw his hand stretched forth 
as if to arrest her, and his unsteady eyes wandering to his axe. 
A beaten path led westward from the clearing, and she swiftly 
followed it. She did not glance behind her. But when a turning 
of the path concealed her from the woodman’s eyes, she slipped into 
the shelter of the trees and ran till she deemed herself in safety. 

By this time the strong sunshine pierced in a thousand places 
the pine-thatch of the forest, fired the red boles, irradiated the 
cool aisles of shadow, and burned in jewels on the grass. The gum 
of these trees was dearer to the senses than the gums of Araby ; 
each pine, in the lusty morning sunlight, burned its own wood- 
incense; and now and then a breeze would rise and toss these 
rooted censers, and send shade and sun-gem flitting, swift as 
swallows, thick as bees; and wake a brushing bustle of sounds 
that murmured and went by. 

On she passed, and up and down, in sun and shadow; now aloft 
on the bare ridge among the rocks and birches, with the lizards 
and the snakes; and anon in the deep grove among sunless 
pillars. Now she followed wandering wood-paths, in the maze of 
valleys ; and again, from a hilltop, beheld the distant mountains 
and the great birds circling under the sky. She would see afar off 
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a nestling hamlet, and go round to avoid it. Below, she traced 
the course of the foam of mountain torrents; but where she 
wandered, only tender springs welled up in silence, or oozed in 
green moss; or in the more favoured hollows, a whole family 
of infant rivers would combine, and tinkle in the stones, and lie 
in pools to be a bathing place for sparrows, or fall from the sheer 
rock in rods of crystal. Upon all these things, as she still sped 
along in the bright air, she looked with a rapture of surprise and 
a joyful fainting of the heart; they seemed so novel, they touched 
so strangely home, ther were so hued and scented, they were so 
beset and canopied by the dome of the blue air of heaven. 

At length, when she was well weary, she came upon a wide 
and shallow pool. Stones stood in it, like islands; bullrushes 
fringed the coast; the floor was paved with the pine needles; and 
the pines themselves, whose roots made promontories, looked down 
silently on their green images. She crept to the margin and 
beheld herself with wonder, a hollow and bright-eyed phantom, in 
the ruins of her palace robe. The breeze now shook her image ; 
now it would be marred with flies; and at that she smiled ; and 
from the fading circles, her counterpart smiled back to her and 
looked kind. She sat long in the warm sun, and pitied her bare 
arms that were all bruised and marred with falling, and marvelled 
to see that she was dirty, and could not grow to believe that she 
had gone so long in such a strange disorder. 

Then, with a sigh, she addressed herself to make a toilet by 
that forest mirror, washed herself pure from all the stains of her 
adventure, took off her jewels and wrapped them in her handker- 
chief, re-arranged the tatters of her dress, and took down the 
folds of her hair. She shook it round her face, and the pool 
repeated her thus veiled. Her hair had smelt like violets, she 
remembered Otto saying; and so now she tried to smell it, and 
then shook her head, and laughed a little, sadly, to herself. 

The laugh was returned upon her in a childish echo. She 
looked up; and lo! two children looking on, a small girl and a 
yet smaller boy, standing, like playthings, by the pool, below a 
spreading pine. Seraphina was not fond of children, and now 
she was startled to the heart. 

‘Who are you?’ she cried, hoarsely. 

The mites huddled together and drew back; and Seraphina’s 
heart reproached her that she should have frightened things so 
quaint and little, and yet alive with senses. She thought upon 
the birds and looked again at her two visitors: so little larger and 
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so far more innocent. On their clear faces, as in a pool, she saw 
the reflection of their fears. With gracious purpose, she arose. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘do not be afraid of me,’ and took a step 
towards them. 

But alas! at the first movement, the two poor babes in the 
wood turned and ran helter-skelter from the Princess. 

The most desolate pang was struck into the girl’s heart. 
Here she was, twenty-one—soon twenty-two—and not a creature 
loved her; none but Otto; and would even he forgive? If she 
began weeping in these woods alone, it would mean death or 
madness. Hastily she trod the thoughts out like a burning paper ; 
hastily rolled up her locks, and with terror dogging her, and her 
whole bosom sick with grief, resumed her journey. 

Past ten in the forenoon, she struck a highroad, marching in 
that place uphill between two stately groves, a river of sunlight ; 
and here, dead weary, careless of consequences, and taking some 
courage from the human and civilised neighbourhood of the road, 
she stretched herself on the green margin in the shadow of a tree. 
Sleep closed on her, at first with a horror of fainting, but when 
she ceased to struggle, kindly embracing her. So she was taken 
home for a little, from all her toils and sorrows, to her Father's 
arms. And there in the meanwhile her body lay exposed by the 
highwayside, in tattered finery; and on either hand from the 
woods, the birds came flying by and calling upon others, and 
debated in their own tongue this strange appearance. 

The sun pursued his journey; the shadow flitted from her 
feet, shrank higher and higher and was upon the point of leaving 
her altogether, when the rumble of a coach was signalled to 
and fro by the birds. The road in that part was very steep; 
the rumble drew near with great deliberation ; and ten minutes 
passed before a gentleman appeared, walking with a sober 
elderly gait upon the grassy margin of the highway and looking 
pleasantly around him as he walked. From time to time 
he paused, took out his note-book and made an entry with a 
pencil; and any spy who had been near enough, would have 
heard him mumbling words as though he were a poet testing 
verses. The voice of the wheels was still faint, and it was plain 
the traveller had far outstripped his carriage. 

He had drawn very near to where the Princess lay asleep, 
before his eye alighted on her; but when it did he started, 
pocketed his note-book, and approached. There was a mile-stone 
close to where she lay; and he sat down on that and coolly 
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studied her. She lay upon one side, all curled and sunken, her 
brow on one bare arm, the other stretched out, limp and dimpled. 
Her young body, like a thing thrown down, had scarce a mark of 
life. Her breathing stirred her not. The deadliest fatigue was 
thus confessed in every language of the sleeping flesh. The 
traveller smiled grimly. As though he had looked upon a statue, 
he made a grudging inventory of her charms: the figure in that 
touching freedom of forgetfulness surprised him; the flush of 
slumber became her like a flower. 

‘Upon my word,’ he thought, ‘I did not think the girl could 
be so pretty. And to think,’ he added, ‘that I am under obliga- 
tion not to use one word of this!’ 

He put forth his stick and touched her; and at that she 
awoke, sat up with a cry, and looked upon him wildly. 

‘I trust your Highness has slept well,’ he said nodding. 

But she only uttered sounds. 

‘Compose yourself, said he, giving her certainly a brave 
example in his own demeanour. ‘ My chaise is close at hand ; 
and I shall have, I trust, the singular entertainment of abducting 
a sovereign Princess.’ 

‘Sir John!’ she said, at last. 

‘At your Highness’s disposal,’ he replied. 

She sprang to her feet. ‘0,’ she cried, ‘have you come from 
Mittwalden ?’ 

‘This morning,’ he returned, ‘I left it; and if there is anyone 
less likely to return to it than yourself, behold him !’ 

‘The Baron ’ she began, and paused. 

‘ Madam,’ he answered, ‘ it was well meant, and you are quite 
a Judith; but after.the hours that have elapsed, you will pro- 
bably be relieved to hear that he is fairly well. I took his news 
this morning ere I left. Doing fairly well, they said, but suffering 
acutely. Hey?—acutely. They could hear his groans in the next 
room.’ 

‘ And the Prince,’ she asked, ‘is anything known of him ?’ 

‘It is reported,’ replied Sir John, with the same pleasurable 
deliberation, ‘that upon that point your Highness is the best 
authority.’ 

‘Sir John,’ she said eagerly, ‘ you were generous enough to 
speak about your carriage. Will you, I beseech you, will you 
take me to the Felsenburg? I have business there of an ex- 
treme importance.’ 


- TI can refuse you nothing,’ replied the old gentleman, gravely 
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and seriously enough. ‘ Whatever, madam, it is in my power to 
do for you, that shall be done with pleasure. As soon as my 
chaise shall overtake us, it is yours to carry you where you will. 
But,’ added he, reverting to his former manner, ‘I observe you 
ask me nothing of the Palace.’ 

‘I do not care, she said. ‘I thought I saw it burning.’ 

‘Predigious,’ said the Baronet. ‘You thought? And can 
the loss of forty toilettes leave you cold? Well, madam, I 
admire your fortitude. And the state, too? As I left, the 
government was sitting; the new government, of which at least 
two members must be known to you by name: Sabra, who had, I 
believe, the benefit of being formed in your employment—a 
footman, am I right ?—and our old friend, the Chancellor, in 
something of a subaltern position. But in these convulsions, the 
last shall be first and the first last.’ 

‘Sir John,’ she said, with an air of perfect honesty, ‘I am 
sure you mean most kindly, but these matters have no interest 
for me.’ 

The Baronet was so utterly discountenanced, that he hailed 
the appearance of his chaise with welcome, and by way of saying 
something, proposed that they should walk back to meet it. So 
it was done; and he helped her in with courtesy, mounted to her 
side, and from various receptacles (for the chaise was most com- 
pletely fitted out) produced fruits and truffled liver, beautiful white 
bread and a bottle of delicate wine. With these he served her like 
a father, coaxing and praising her to fresh exertions ; and during 
all that time, as though silenced by the laws of hospitality, he 
was not guilty of the shadow of a sneer. Indeed his kindness 
seemed so genuine that Seraphina was moved to gratitude. 

‘Sir Jobn,’ she said, ‘ you hate me in your heart; why are 
you so kind to me?’ 

‘Ah, my good lady,’ said he, with no disclaimer of the accusa- 
tion, ‘I have the honour to be much your husband’s friend, and 
somewhat his admirer.’ 

‘You!’ she cried. ‘They told me you wrote cruelly of both 
of us.’ 

‘Such was the strange path by which we grew acquainted,’ 
said Sir John. ‘I had written, madam, with particular cruelty 
(since that shall be the phrase) of your fair self. Your husband set 
me at liberty, gave me a passeport, ordered a carriage, and then, 
with the most boyish spirit, challenged me to fight. Knowing 
the nature of his married life, I thought the dash and loyalty he 
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showed delightful. “Do not be afraid,” says he, “if, I am 
killed, there is nobody to miss me.” It"appears you subsequently 
thought of that yourself. But I digress. I explained to him it 
was impossible that I could fight! Not if I strike you?” says 
he. Very droll; I wish I could have put it in my book. How- 
ever, I was conquered, took the young gentleman to my high 
favour, and tore up my bits of scandal on the spot. That is one 
of the little favours, madam, that you owe your husband.’ 

Seraphina sat for some while in silence. She could bear to 
be misjudged without a pang by those whom she contemned ; she 
had none of Otto’s eagerness to be approved, but went her own 
way straight and head in air. To Sir John, however, after what 
he had said and as her husband’s friend, she was prepared to 
stoop. 

‘What do you think of me?’ she asked abruptly. 

‘I have told you already,’ said Sir John: ‘I think you want 
another glass of my good wine.’ 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘this is unlike you. You are not wont to 
be afraid. You say that you admire my husband: in his name, 
be honest.’ 

‘I admire your courage,’ said the Baronet. ‘ Beyond that, as 
you have guessed and indeed said, our natures are not sym- 
pathetic.’ 

‘You spoke of scandal,’ pursued Seraphina. ‘Was the 
scandal great ?’ 

‘It was considerable,’ said Sir John. 

. *And you believed it ?’ she demanded. 

*O madam,’ said Sir John, ‘the question!’ 

‘Thank you for that answer!’ cried Seraphina. ‘ And now 
here, I will tell you upon my honour, upon my soul, in spite of 
all the scandal in this world, I am as true a wife as ever stood.’ 

‘We should probably not agree upon a definition,’ observed 
Sir John. 

‘QO!’ she cried, ‘I have abominably used him—I know that ; 
it is not that Imean. But if you admire my husband, I insist 
that you shall understand me: I can look him in the face without 
a blush.’ 

‘It may be, madam,’ said Sir John, ‘nor have I presumed to 
think the contrary.’ 

‘You will not believe me?’ she cried. ‘You think I am a 
guilty wife? You think he was my lover?’ 

‘Madam,’ returned the Baronet, ‘ when I tore up my papers, I 
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promised your good husband to concern myself no more with your 
affairs ; and I assure you for the last time that I have no desire 
to judge you.’ 

‘But you will not acquit me! Ah!’ she cried, ‘he will—he 
knows me better!’ 

Sir John smiled. 

‘You smile at my distress?’ asked Seraphina. 

‘At your woman’s coolness,’ said Sir John. ‘A man would 
searce have had the courage of that cry, which was, for all that, 
very natural and I make no doubt quite true. But remark, 
madam—since you do me the honour to consult me gravely—I 
have no pity for what you call your distresses. You have been 
completely selfish, and now reap the consequence. Had you once 
thought of your husband instead of singly thinking of yourself, 
you would not now have been alone, a fugitive, with blood upon 
your hands, and hearing, from a morose old Englishman, truth 
more bitter than scandal.’ 

‘I thank you,’ she said quivering. ‘This is very true. Will 
you stop the carriage ?’ 

‘No, child,’ said Sir John, ‘not until I see you mistress of 
yourself,’ 

There was a long pause during which the carriage rolled by 
rock and woodland. 

‘And now,’ she resumed, with perfect steadiness, ‘ will you 
consider me composed? I request you, as a gentleman, to let 
me out.’ 

‘I think you do unwisely,’ he replied. ‘Continue, if you 
please, to use my carriage.’ 

‘Sir John,’ she said, ‘if death were sitting on that pile of 
stones, I would alight! I do not blame, I thank you; I now 
know how I appear to others; but sooner than draw breath beside 
a man who can so think of me, I would——O!” she cried, and 
was silent. 

Sir John pulled the string, alighted, and offered her his hand; 
but she refused the help. 

The road had now issued from the valleys in which it had 
been winding, and come to that part of its course where it runs, 
like a cornice, along the brow of the steep, northward face of 
Griinewald. The place where they had alighted was at a salient 
angle ; a bold rock and some wind-tortured pine-trees overhung 
it from above ; far below the blue plains lay forth and melted 
into heaven; and before them the road, by a succession of bold 
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zigzags, was seen mounting to where a tower upon a tall cliff 
closed the view. 

‘ There,’ said the Baronet, pointing to the tower, ‘ you see the 
Felsenburg, your goal. I wish you a good journey, and regret I 
cannot be of more assistance.’ 

He mounted to his place and gave a signal, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

Seraphina stood by the wayside, gazing before her with blind 
eyes. Sir John she had dismissed already from her mind: she 
hated him, that was enough; for whatever Seraphina hated or 
contemned fell instantly to Lillipytian smallness, and was thence- 
forward steadily ignored in thought. And now she had matter 
for concern indeed. Her interview with Otto, which she had never 
yet forgiven him, began to appear before her in a very different 
light. He had come to her, still thrilling under recent insult, 
and not yet breathed from fighting her own cause; and how 
that knowledge changed the value of his words! Yes, he must 
have loved her; this was a brave feeling—it was no mere weak- 
ness of the will. And she, was she incapable of love? It would 
appear so; and she swallowed her tears, and yearned to see Otto, 
to explain all, to ask pity upon her knees for her transgressions, 
and, if all else were now beyond the reach of reparation, to 
restore at least the liberty of which she had deprived him. 

Swiftly she sped along the highway; and as the road wound 
out and in about the bluffs and gullies of the mountain, saw and 
lost by glimpses the tall tower that stood before and above her, 
purpled by the mountain air. 


( To be continued.) 
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